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‘yp. GODWIN'S BENCH SHOW | ~ 


The Commercial Advertiser, edited by 
Parke Godwin, who, before he got so rich, 


as something of a radical, proposes a 
: ‘bench show of anarchists and communists, 


gfter the manner of the dog show recently 


i = ‘eld in Madison square garden. It would 
» pave the anarchists and communists well 


and chained, arranged according 
to their different breeds, “for all to view,” 
and thinks there would be money in such a 
ghow for anybody who has no dread of Mr. 
Bergh. 
Jf Mr. Parke Godwin, as he saunters 
from his office to the elevated station, will 


-gtop in front of a picture store on the east 


gide of Nassau street, he will see in the 
qindow a fine colored reproduction of a 
French painting that will surely arrest 
his attention if only for its grouping of 
figures and wealth of color. It represents a 
sertain famous show of “anarchists and 
pommunists” given to the best society of 
Rome, some time before Mr. Bergh ap- 

, by one Nero Claudius Cesar. The 
“gnarchists and communists,” young men 
and graybeards, matrons and maids, to 
whom the Commercial Advertisers and 


Evening Posts of that day were then at- 


tributing the recent disastrous conflagra- 
tion in the seven hilled city, enveloped, all 
but their heads, in masses of combustible 
material, are bound to the upper parts of 
high posts which extend in long rows 
through the garden. And in obedience to 

a signal from the giver of the show— 
eth gorgeous iitter, surrounded by 
the clite of Rome, has been borne 
from his grand palace to a place of 
pommanding view upon the portico—the 
lamplighters are just applying fire to these 
fuman torches. The picture is worth Mr. 


- Parke Godwin’'s consideration, and might 


suggest to him that the “anarchists and 
communists” of the present are sometimes 
the “martyrs” of the future, and that if 
there are in our community any such 
bloodthirsty destructives as he fancies, 
they are in reality the products of a system 
of injustice which the respectable classes 
aphold. 

But as for gathering in ten-cent pieces by 
merely putting people on exhibition with- 
out outraging Mr. Bergh, any showman 
will tell him that a bench show of million- 
aires would draw far better than a bench 


- ghow of anarchists and communists. 


. Jay Gould has been making one of his 
periodical trips of inspection over his 
southwestern railroad system, and a cor- 
respondent of the Times interests its 
readers by telling how he traveis like a 


rocket, and who accompanies him in the 
special train on which he eats and sleeps, . 
~p! tie quiet ana mefhodical manner in’ 


which be sees how his vast property is 
getting on, and of the way in which 
people come from far and near to look 
even at his car. ‘He is quite as much of 
acuriosity in the eyes ef the country folk 
asa circus,” says the correspondent, ‘‘and 
if he were to stand on the platform after 
the manner of James G. Blaine would 
attract quite as big a crowd.” 

And why not? Is not the man who, 


__ starting with a mouse trap, has, while yet 


in the prime of his intellectual powers, al- 
geady made himself the master of fifty 
millions, as natural an object of curiosity 
as a famous politician, or an elephant who 
walks on his hind legs? Who, even in our 
cities, would not give ten cents for a good, 
square look at Jay Gould if he were placed 
gn exhibition? while as to the curiosity as 
to how he eats and sleeps and lodges and 
generaily conducts himself in those affairs 
which link him to the rest of humanity, 
this very letier in the Times is itself testi- 
mony. . 

Nor is the curiosity entirely an ignoble 
one—it is largely curiosity of the same 
kind that holds the thoughtful before the 
picture of one who in his time was a con- 
trolier of great affairs and a master of 
men. Here is a live master of men a 
man of the type of the Casars and Napo- 
leons, who, strong, unscrupulous and fortu- 
nate, push, with insatiable ambition, their 
way to power by the shortest road their 
times may offer. 

If Cesar or Napoleon were to come back 
to earth again as a citizen of the American 
Fepublic in our times, the one would not 
fun for public office nor the other 
seck a military career. The shortest 
road to the greatest power here and 
new is through the control of the corpora- 
fions whoni we have allowed to possess 
themselves of the highways of a continent. 


Having escaped in the early part of his 
@areer the fate with which poor, unsuc- 
cessful Jacob Sharp is now threatened, 
Jay Gould is no longer in any danger of 
the penitentiary; having got him fifty mil- 
ions of dollars, and the virtual ownership 
of some six thousand miles of road, besides 
mewspapers, judges, state legislatures and 


members of congress too many to count, 


Jay Gould now plays for further millions 
with loaded dice. The only ones who 
can play with him on équal terms 
are the masters of the other railroad 
Provinces into which the American repub- 
lic is now divided. But they only 
fight to really hurt, where combination is 
impossible. Not oniy under present con- 
ditions must the growth of his already 
monstrous fortune go on with accelerating 
Fapidity, but in the concentration of power 
to which everything now tends, Jay Gould 
would bid fair, if life were long enough, to 
come out from among those who are now 
his rivais and peers as Cxzsar came out in 
Rome or Napoleon in France. Butas it is, 
80 boldly, so skillfully, so unscrupulously 
has he piayed the great game that he is 
likely to die the richest man in the country, 
probably the richest man in the world. 

A man can live Bscaigetnaye | on less 


_this as whales to minnows. 


cording to the Times reporter. So he can. 
On very much less than fifty millions one 
might have all that command over ma- 
terial conditions which makes wealth to 
the civilized man what wings are to the 
bird; and Jay Gould might now retire 
from hii conquests, like Lucullus, to live 


as superbly. But if he did, it would prob-. 


ably be, like Lucullus, to have his faculties 
decay. For good or bad, man cannot live 
by bread alone. And to live camfortably 
would no more content a Jay Gould than 
it would have contented a Casar or Na- 
poleon. 
power which drives on such men. 


We are only now beginning to enter the 
era of great fortunes in the hands of the 
second generation. On a new continent, 
which we have been settling and “fencing 

n” with greater rapidity than any similar 
area on earth was ever settled and “‘fenced 
in” before, and in the earlier days of the 
industrial revolution caused by the utiliza- 
tion of steam and electricity—a revolution 
greater and quicker than the world has 
ever before known—our great fortunes 
have been largely in the hands of the men 

who laid their foundations. Our Jay 
Goulds, ovir Stanfords, our Huntingtons, 
Rockefellers, Carnegies and Corbins are 
“self-made men,” from which certain peo- 
ple are ever ready to argue that‘*in a free 
country like this” every workman might 
become a millionaire. It is still our habit, 
when we first hear of a rich man, 
to ask, “How did he make his money?’ 
but we are rapidly passing into the times 
when the presumption in the case of every 
very rich man will be that he inherited the 


: foundation of his fortune. 


Already we are developing a large class 
of jeunesse dore—of young men born to 
fortunes sufficient to enable them to live 
in the most luxurious idleness, and of 
young women whose hands are sought by 
European aristocrats as the means of re- 
storing wasted fortunes. And many of 
these can spend the whole of their large 
incomes and still grow richer without 
thought on their part, for their estates, 
consisting of land, increase in value with 
the growth of the community. 

Some may be contented with this, 
and some great fortunes may be 
dissipated by division or by reck- 
less extravagance, though 
be remembered that the rich have gener- 
ally the power of putting their children in 
the way of making money or in some way 
pensioning them on the men whe have to 
work for a living, and that the social 
habits of our time do not favor the reck- 
less extravagances which dissipate large 
fortunes. 

But some of these fortunes will pass into 
the hands of;:-0n, nh aH the money. .gat- 
ting ability of their predecessors. The 
present Astors, and at least some of the 
Vanderbilts, the second Garrett, and others 
who will suggest themselves, are examples 
of millionaires of the second and third 
generation who go steadily along, adding 
to the fortunes they inherit. As for Jay 
Gould (and there are others like him), he 
seems to be training the son who is to in- 
herit his mighty fortune, as Hamlicar 
trained Hannibal to the art of war. Should 
present social conditions continue, how 
much may another Gould, starting where 
the first Gould leaves off, be worth before 
he dies? It is at least a suggestive ques- 
tion. . 

In the mean time, the papers that tell 
us all they know about Jay Gould, even to 
the fact that he has lately taken to eating 
snails, and carries home a quart of them 
every afternoon in a brown paper parcel, 
say that young George attends strictly to 
business and displays great financial abil- 
ity. He has been educated as a broker, is 
a member of the stock exchange and a 
partner in the stock firm that does most of 
his father’s business; is one of the three 
vice-presidents of the Western Union tele- 
graph company; is a director and large 
stockholder in the Missouri Pacific, the 
Missouri,-Kansas and Texas, the Wabash, 
St. Louis and Pacific, the St. Louis and Iron 
Mountain and the Manhattan elevated, and 
is shortly to be made president of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship company. Already, says 


the Times correspondent, ‘he probably 


owns as much land—railroad land grants 
not considered—in the southwest as his 
father, and is always on the lookout for 
bargains. These are always to be had at 
the close of a disastrous agricultural or 
cattle season.” Starting as he starts, it is 
not unreasonable for this bright young 
man to look forward to a fortune of at 
least a thousand million dollars, or it may 
even be to a fortune of two or three thou- 
sand millions, as the result of a close atten- 
tion to business. For doubtless young 
George Gould thinks, as the daily 
papers tell him, that Dr. McGlynn 
has only lifted the cross of a Quixotic cru- 
sade, and that despite the Anti-poverty 
society, poverty must continue. And if 
poverty must continue, the great fortunes 
of the next generation will be to those of 
The world is 
moving fast in our day, and at constantly 


accelerating speed. 


Minister Denby writes home from China 
that his salary is not enough to enable him 
to hold his own with the ministers of other 
powers at Pekin. This is probably true. 
But do we really need a minister to China? 
One might be worth having if we always 
got as capable a man as Mr. Denby’s pred- 
ecessor, John Russell Young. But he came 
to go to China through the personal influ- 
ence of General Grant, and in the ordi- 
nary grind of our system our minis- 
ters are likely, at best, to be useless. 
But if there 1s any reason for keeping a 
minister at Pekin we certainly have no 
need whatever for our ministers at the 
Europesn courts. About the only purpose 


ac-| they seem to serve that could not be better | 


It is the insatiable ambition of 


it is to 


“THY KINGDOM Me COME 


Ta SOF RD 


By Rev. John Anketell. 


Our eyes atoll see the glory of the coming of the Lord, 


. For He comes to break oppression—to give labor its reware 
As our cross goes marching on! 


- Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 


Our cross goes marching on. 


not a God of robbery, injustice or despai ) 
‘He made the earth to feed our race—He made it passing 
For: ‘we are all His offspring, the dear children of His ca. 
And the cross is marching on! 


Glory, etc. 


Te are coming, we are coming, to obey His mighty call, 
We have chosen for our leaders now the bravest of us.all, 
Ww. th a bodyguard around them of true hearts—a living W: 
Now our cross goes marcuing, on! 


- Glory, etc. 


Let.us save.the poor and neodye-anditis houghty thiet f ease, 
For the cross is marching gont : 


Glory, ete. 


"That cross shall shine forever through the darkness of the nigh 
_ The poor shall see its glory through the tears that dim their igh 
_ Like the Labarum of Constantine, it shines with holy light, 
As our host goes marching on! . 


. Glory, etc. 


~ Come, brothers, join our army, take the Cross of our Crusad 
“One God hath made us brothers—in His image we are made; 
_ And he who loves his brother hath the Father's voice obeyed, 


For His Cross is marching on! 


Glory, etc. 


served by direct communication is that of | 
getting rich Americans presented at court. 
Mr. Phelps, it seems, served this purpose 
on Tuesday, and a waiting world on this 
side of the Atlantic has been informed by 
special Commercial company cable, copy- 
righted by James Gordon Bennett, that 
Mrs. Phelps wore ‘‘a petticoat and bodice 
of white and black striped velvet and a 
train of black velvet.” But this is noUng 
compared with the ‘holy shows” 
which Mr. Henry L. Horton, described 
in the dispatch as ‘‘the well known New 
York banker,” and Mrs. Henry L. Horton 
made of themselves. Mr. Horton, who it 
is to be inferred from the dispatch, was 
only allowed to get as far as the royal 
ante-room, was arrayed in velvet court dress 
and sword. <As for Mrs. Horton, this, 
according to the Herald, is the way she 
was attired: 

The material of her dress was white satin 
silver brocade; the front of the skirt was 
trimmed .with pearl in the pattern of antique 
silver point lace; the corsage, which was cut 
V shaped with stomacher, was embroidered 
in the same way; the train, of silver brocade 
on poult de soie, was trimmed with white 
ostrich tips at bottom; the train had a blue 
satin lining, and was fastened at the right 
shoulder with a plume of feathers; in the 
hair were the traditional court feathers, 
tipped with diamond aigrettes. Mrs. Horton’s 
ornaments were diamonds in necklace and 
earrings. 

If Mr. Parke Godwin were to get hold of 
this couple when they get back and male 
a ten-cent exhibition of them, it might be 
more remunerative than a bench show of 
communists. 

But titles and ‘court dresses, however, 
don’t amount to much, one way or the 
other. Boss McLaughlin of Brooklyn, 
who quietly whittles his stick all the after- 
noon in a Willoughby street auction room 
while his courtiers come and go, and Jay 
Gould, eating his snails and adding mill- 
ions to his millions, are the true types of 
our real aristocracy, and would draw bet- 
ter even than American citizens in mon- 


archical finery. 


This is the way the Telegram describes 
what is to be seen in Central park these 
bright May mornings: 

There is the young girl awkwardly driving 
a village cart, ber small brother beside her 
and a groom behind looking wofully uncom- 
fortable. There is the small boy who drives 
his mother in a handsome phaeton, with a lap- 
robe lined with ermine, and a groom behind. 
A smaller boy in a sailor suit follows, driving 
@ village cart, with a groom aitting. beside 
him. Then ther 


carts, without grooms, laughing and talking 


, at their pleasure, and older women in the 
; Same style of vehicle. 


A few elderly men on 
horseback, or driving handsome horses at- 
tached to a T-cart or buggy, always with a 
groom, have apparently found that for brain 
and nerves weakened by age, disease or dissi- 
pation there is no tonic like the fresh morning 
air. 

Occasionally a coupe will have a maid ana 
two or three children inside, and one child 
sitting delightedly by the coachman and held 
by his arm. A quaint little donkey cart 
painted white is driven by a little girl in a big 
hat, and was stared at with big round eyes 
by the-children on the walk who were play- 
ing with their dolls. A sick-looking man is 
seated in a handsome victoria with a 
daughter by his side, driven by a substantial 
lookiug coachman and drawn by a pair of 
quiet horses. A handsome phaeton with a 
pair of horses is driven by a stylish girl with 
a young man beside her looking insignificantly 
small on a seat so much lower than her own, 
and a sedate colored groom behind. A swell 
young man, in his spring suit of the latest 
English cut, drives a powerful, handsome 
horse attached toa stylish dog cart, and a 
liveried groom sits behind: A boy on a pony 
eanters carelessly along, and two pretty 
girls, one wearing the reguiation high hat, 
and the more youthful of the two wearipvg a 
low cloth cap, have a groom following them 
at some distance, and occasionally a solitary 
horseman is seen going at a brisk canter. 

There are hordes of children, of course. 

Little girls, charmingly dressed, are gravely 
pushing before them miniature baby carriages 
containing dolls, who recline upon their cush- 
ions in a very natural manner. Maids in neat 
gowns and aprons are reading while the chil- 
dren in their charge play about, and the 
sinaller ones go to sleep in their carriages 
under embroidered parasols hugging a pet 
doll. Little boys in sailor suits, with those 
long, loose, wobbling trousers that give them 
such a comical look, are playing with other 
little boys in short trousers, short socks and 
bare knees, and little girls in quaint gowns 
and big hats are running about picking dande- 
lions and showing violent intentions of making 
mud pies. 

The sky is very blue, the green grass is very 
green and studded with brilliant yellow dan- 
delions; the morning breeze is fresh and cco), 
and mingled with the children’s voices, the 
rumble of the many vehicles and the thud of 
the horses’ hoofs, are heard the songs of the 


little birds—singing their own songs ia their. 


own way, at the top of their voices. 


It is a pretty sight, and the man who 
would realize what the tendencies of our 
civilization are ought to see it. He ought 
to stay in the park till afternoon, when in 
these early spring days, ere ‘‘everybody is 
out of town,” he will see no end of hand- 
some equipages, no end of stylish liveries, 
and more grooms than he will care to num- 
ber, sitting with folded arms. Then let 
him take the Second avenue elevated and 


fs 


‘describes the conditions. 1 
great majority 


i care. 


It is as if from earth- 
But the popula- 
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ly heaven to earthly heli. 


tion of the hell is more than ten to one’ 


cn of the heaven. 


e the: 
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growi ng up: 


A house from four to six 


four fainilies-on each floor, 
ing only two, possibly three: 
“two windows . either: looki 


-dusty, noisy street or “inte 
“this one room: 
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anda sleeping recom by: night, no. priv 
individual rights—this 1 isa tenement 

yet to finda ‘child w 
ora shelf in w closet: or even. anail to hang 


hu owns a burca Ldr aver, 


! 
cumutate, Lie Svithoutaucs question o or iat orter nes 
further than was necessary for proper 
police and sanitary regulations. Possibly: 
the ee considers the curtailment of. tha 


i puilronds ase 
affairs. ae if 


ae welts 


of # getting o 


“her clothes on which does not: belong | ‘in. com- | 


mon to all members of: the. amily- or. the 
bearders. Below Fou eent strect,. 
about half the population’ live, nei rly ever 
house contains some kind of manufact turi 
-usually talloring, so. that the parlor, 

room, sitting room and. ki tchen is also. 

and far into the nieht a worksho} 

sound of ~ the everlasting sewing machin 
is the last thing heard: au: ‘hieht. and 
the first thing in thet micruing. ‘The children 
playground is the street or the. yard. 


houses, to. enter whieh one passes 
through a narrow hallway, or: alley into. a 
yard alw ays dirty... The rooms are as sunless 
“as the lives of their occupants One is struck | 


“With the extraordinary early maturity of these 


Jittle ones. I have babies. of months to. 
two years brought to. me. daily by boys and 
girls of eight to nine years: who. answer my 
questions as weil as the mothers could. - We 


have a terrible problem before us in the tene-" 


ment house ‘question. You can never: teach a 
child that ‘‘God is love” in a tenement house. } 
They see only “envy, 
uncharitableness.” 


where 2 


ee 
there are many unfort pate: ones: who li Qin 
Year 


vatred, malice and all 


‘The worse of ae 

‘worth the: committee’s 

that there is no boy: o 

steamships ae indeed, a one 
ee _ French or German 


obit hy iced to. res 
‘Br itis flag. 
wh iat is ¢ 


To the same.effect cpeke Rev. Dr. Rains? aS 


ford of St. George’s Episcopal: chureh a, I 
the Nineteenth Century club on Tuesday 
evening. There are tens of thousan ds. of 
families in New York, he said, living in 


“one room, under such conditions that: it is 


impossible that religious or. even. “moral 
“training should be had at home. And to 
remedy this he advocated the reading of a 
‘chapter of the Bible each morning in the 
public schools! 


Why not some Buddhist’ prayer wheels, |. | 


run by steam power? They would be 


gee as efficacious. 


~ The Morning Journal, whieh: Hikes a 
speciaity of “booming realt rye has. also. 
been publishing for some time past a num- 


| ber of noteworthy articles by Charles F. 


Wingate, the sanitary engineer, making a 


terrible showing of the squalor and. mortal-. 
ity in the tenement districts. 
palliation that should not. interfere with 
it has also. been ad- : 


“By w ay of |: 


e value of ‘‘realty,” 
yocating the buying up of. 
of these tenement 
ing thei into small 


for the erection ue small pee ‘south of | 


55th street, has now passed the legisla- 
But the bill makes. no- ‘prevision, 
direct or indirect, for the people who are to. 
be turned out of their hives and driven to 
find quarters elsewhere. | They will CLOW, at 
all the miore oye 


houses ‘while one-half. “of. the: city. is yet 


unbuilt upon. But such measures in them- 
selves are practically useless. Here and 
there a noisome block -may ~- be 
turned into a_ breathing - ‘space, 
but the result will be that. Jand values wil! 
advance around it, and the poorer people | 
will be crowded back into new centers of 
disease and death. Mr. Wingate himself | 


has come to the conclusion. that there can |} 


be no grappling with the tenement house 
problem short of the ra dical proposition of. 
exempting improvements from taxation 
and taxing land up. to its full value, and SO. 
deck: 
the Brooklyn Henry George 
he is president. . ee 
Representative Grennell of 
introduced a bill into: the 1 
Jature for the exemption ad 
all property: that. is: the 1 
labor. This is the frst. mo ve 
all taxes on jad 4 values. 


but a vote on ie Hien 
election to. -separate th 


They ae ace bi 
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ticns of government... 'T 
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Ww hat the united inbog pa ue stp 
poses, the abolition of all taxes savy 
land values, would at. one str oke effect an: 
enormous simplification i in the functions of 
government, and spot wae are now m the 


corruption. 
ference in private affairs the united | labor 
party contemplates the very reverse of this. : 
If the principles it contends for. wer 

carried out every one would be 


Tide down town through the. solid blocks liberty to buy or to sell, to produce, or ac- 


red on Monday night meeting of 


Instead of authovivine inter- |» 


lish captains and even. vin ‘American ! 

was compelled to. listen to. “God save 
queen,” he got safely to land, and ds now 
in Canada stirring up. Canadian. indien . 
tion ‘against Lord Lansdowne’ 'S treatment 
of his Trish tenants. —_ 
: To be. sure, Lord Lansdowne has don ne 
“more than Canadian | and America 
lords do every day. He has merely re 

to allow other Irishmen to use tha’ part. 
-Treland-which ‘the law declares. to. b hi 
property except. upon his terms, and 
called upon the law to enforc : 
‘rights. There. can. be no log c 

to his demanding, 1 : 

ants. please, . bu 

“except. ie 


made 


“same. | 
et 
| O'Bries 
efforts to Canada. 
evictions in. ree 


‘poor Jaw officers are <6 vequiived to be pre 

at every eviction, and evicted . tenan car 
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“people: who can't 


and "ete to “shift 
Only : ast week | an iter 
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for ne future that the Jabor qui stio 1, t 
temperance question and the woman's suff: rage 
question are together atthe front in the: gre 
battle field of. reform. es : 
"Frances E. WILLARD, : 
Pres. Woman's. National Christ. Lemp. Unis 


_ ANTI-POVERTY. 


A SENTIMENT THAT {S ROUSING NEW 
YORK TO ENTHUSIASM. 


‘Zhe Second Pablic Meeting of the Autl-Pev- 
erty Seciety, With Double the Atrendance 
efebe First—Scenes’ Without Parallel at 
the Academy ef Music—Larae Collection 
ef Menery—The Third Mecting to be Held 
on Sunday at the Academy. 


In the latter part of last week many know- 
‘ing people in New York were pleasing them- 
selves by enjoying in anticipation a failure. 
It had reached their ears that those fantastic 
theorists—ihe members of the Anti-poverty 
society—intended to hold their second public 
meeting in the Academy of Music. Well, 
“welll The poor, deluded enthusiasts were not 
ware that the success of the first meeting 
was largely due to public curiosity. The nov- 
elty could not last. It was folly to expect the 
8,300 seats of the Academy to be filled. The 

great public must quickly come to its senses, 
and the resuJt would be the thinning out of 
the attendance at the meetings of this non- 
sensical body. Let the audience at the 
Academy be a smz]] one, and that would be 

-theend of of this society organized to take 
away men’s property. There was agreat dif- 
. Ference between overcrowding Chickering 
ball and filling the Aeademy, So it was 
thought. 

“The crowd that was gathered - in Inving 
place at 7 o'clock on Suuday evening last wa 

-Motone to cheer those who had doubted the 
uccess of the meeting. People at that hour 
Were ranged in freni of every door leading 
fnto the building, and they continucd to 
gather as the minutes rolled on until the great 

latform which runs along in front of the 
ding, the broad flight of steps leading to 
the platform, and the wide sidewallx below 

‘the steps were all filled with a multitude 
@waiting the opening of the duors. When, at 
¥20, the doors were flung open, the pressure 
pf the people at ihe entrances was such as to 
give rise to apprehensions of danger to the 
aveaker ones. Once inside and seated, thuse 
who had been in the van witnessed the 
4npouring of such an audience as the Academy 
has seldom contained. In almost the twink- 
Jing of an eye the parquet was filled, and a 
moment after the parquet cirele had every 
§eat occupied. and men and women then 
began to range themselves along the wal). 
A rumbling in the galicry next testified to the 
hurry and scramble for seats in that part of 

_ the house. The boxes were the last to fill, 

— but ina quarter of an hour after the doors 
Ahad been opened the house was packed, from 
the reporters’ tables at the footlights to the 

grea at the rear of the top gallery. But 
people still pressed into the building—some of 

e aisles and all the dvuorways were choked 
up with men and women. The corridors and 
the outer entrance had their knots cf people 
Jooking for a place where they might push in 
60 as to be within earshot of the stage. Then 
people began to turn away: but others con- 
tinued to come, and more and more. There 
‘were thousands who could not get in and who 
went away. They who had anticipated a 
failure were doomed to disappcintment. 

The enormous size of the auditorium of the 
Academy, and perhaps the traditions of the 
roidness of its audiences, served to have the 
effect for a time of preventing the people 
from expressing any feeling that they enter 
tained, forthe gathering was at first a quiet 
one. But when the lights were turned on and 
a moment afterward. Heury Geerge entered 
from the wing at the right of the stage with 
James Redpath, still pale and weak froni his 
Fecent illness, leaning on his arm, there was a 
burst of apptause that struck the ear with the 
puddenness and force of athunderclap. That 
‘warmed up the house, and thenceforward 
there was no lack of demonstrations cf every 


na tennant erence tifa mean tht areve i ne senate aitndnppreenvatin my meager pesmuecans omen oe ee 


-much wealth that so many are poor; that it is | widows riage and Snare to Brine up the 


because there is so much of the things that 
satisfy human desires already produced, that 
men cannot find work, and that women must 
stint and strain. Poverty attributed to over- 
production; pawerty in the inidst of wealth; 
poverty in the midst of enlightenment; pov- 
erty when 6team and electricity and a thou- 
sand labor saving inventions have been called 
toe the aid of inan, never existed in the world 
| before. There is manifestly uo good reason 
for its existence, and it is time that we should 
do something to abolish it. (Applause.) 
There are not charitable institutions cnouzh 
_to supply the demands for charity; that 
seems incapable of being supplied. But there 
are enough, at Ieast, to show every thinking 
woman and every thinking man that it is 
utterly impossible to eradicate poverty by 
charity, to show everyone who will trace to 
its root the cause of the disease that what is 
needed is not charity, but justice—the con- 
forming of human institutions to the eternal 
laws of right. (Applause.) But when we 
propose this, when we say that poverty exists 
because of the violation of God’s laws, we 
are taunted with pretending to know more 
than men ought to know about the designs of 
Omnipotence. They have set up for them- 
selves a God who rather likes peverty, since 
it affords the rich a chance to show thetr 
cgocdness and benevolence; and they point to 
the existence of povertvas a proof that Ged 
wills it. Our reply is that poverty exists not 
because of God's will, but because of man’s 
disobedience. (Applause.) We say that we 
do know that it is God’s will thet there 
should be no poverty on earth, and that we 
know it us we may know any other natural 
fact. The laws of this universe are the laws 
of God, the social luws as well as the physical 
laws, and He, the Creator of all, has given 
us room for all, work for all, plenty for all. 
If to-day people are in places so crowded 
that it seems us though there were too many 
people in the world; if to-day thousands of 
men who would gladly be at work do not find 
the opportunity to go to work, if to-day the 
competition for employment crowds wages 
down to sturvation rates; if to-day, amid 
abounding wealth, there are in the centers 
of our civilization human beings who are 
worse off than savages in any normal times, 
it-is not because the Creator has been nig- 
gardly; it is simply because of our own in- 
justiee—simply because we have not carricd 
the idea of doing to others as we would have 
them do unto us into the making— of our 


statutes. (Great applause.) 
This Anti-poverty society has no patent 


remedy for poverty. We propose no new 
thing. What we propose is simply ‘to do 
justice. The principle that we propose to 
carry into our lawsis neither more nor less 
than the principle of the golden rule. 
We propose to abolish poverty by the sover- 
eign remedy of doiug to others as we would 
have cthers do to us; by giving to all their 
just rizhts) And we propose toa begin by 
assuring to every child of God who, in our 
country, comes into this world, his full and 
equal share of the common heritage. 
Crowded! Is it any wonder that men are 
crowded together as they are in this city, 
when we see men taking up far more land 
than they can by any possibility use, and hold- 
ing it for enormous prices? Why, what would 
have hapnened if, when these doors were 
opened, the first people who came in bad 
ciaimed all the seats around them, and de- 
mauded a price of others who afterward came 
in’by the same equal right# Yet that is pre- 
cisely the way we are treating this continent. 
That is the reason why peopie are huddled 


i together in tenement kouses; that is the 


reason why work is difficult to get; the reason 
that there seems, even in gecd times, a sur- 
plus of labor, and that in those times that we 

cali bad, the times of industrial depression, 
there are all over the country thuousands 
and hundreds ot the tusands of inen tramping 
from place to place, unable to find employ- 


; ment. (Applause.) 


Not work enough! Why, what is work? 


| Productive work is simply the application of 


scert known to an appreciative gathering. | 


Wvben Mr. Gere stated, as he did at 
wnce, that Dr. Curran found that he ecculd 

ot preside at the meeting after attending to 
his duties at Ellenville, on account of 
being unable to reach the railroad trains 
on time, there was a prolonged “A-a-ah !” 
ef disappointment, but when he there- 


| ator has placed here. 


wpon announced James -Redpath as. chair-- 


gman, cheers went up that shook the 
building. The applause that subsequently 


greeted Mr. George throughout his speech | 


‘was such as bursts forth spuntaneousiy from 

ople who hear what they recognize as truth 
sand have felt that they have been denied hear- 
fng it. Before Mr. George began his address, 
the Concordia chorus, with Miss Agatha Munier 
ABs conductor, sang the “Anthem of Liberty” 
and “To Thee, Oh, My Country,” Mr. Will 
MacFarland being the organist. Miss Mu- 
nier evidently was a favorite with the public, 
and the chorus won the hearts of the audience. 
“The Cross of Our Crusade,” a composition by 
Rev. John Anketcll, was ulso sung, all pres- 
ent being invited to join. 

Mr. George's uddress was as follows: 

Dr. McGlynn (great applause}—Dr. McGlynn 
(zreat applause}—Dr. MecGlvnn (great ap- 
piause}—in Chickering hall last. Sunday night 
said it was a histcric occasion. He was richt. 
That a priest of Christ, standing on Sunday 
night on a public platform and addressing a 
preat audience—an audience embracing men 
and women of all creeds and belicfs—should 

roclaim a crusade for the aboiition of pov- 
frty, and cajl on mento join together and 
work together, to bring the kingdom of God 
pn earth, did mark a most important event. 
Great social transformations, said Mazzini, 
mever have been and never wil! be other than 
the application of great religious moveinents. 
(Applause.) The day on which democracy 

hall elevate itself to the position of a relig- 
us party, that day will its victory begin. 
{Great applause.) And the deep significance 
pf the meeting last Sunday night, the mean- 
jug of this Anti-Poverty society that we have 
jeined together to inaugurate, is the bringing 
fnto the struggle of democracy the religious 
sentiment, the sentiment alone of all senti- 
Ments powerful enough to regenerate the 
world. (Applause.) 

The comments made on that mecting and 
wn the institution of this society are sug- 
gestive. Weare told, in the first piace by 
the newspapers, that you cannot abolish 

overty because there is not wealth enough 

go around. We are told that if all the 
wealth of the United States were divided 
up there would only be sume eight hundred 
dollars zpiece. Well, if that is ‘the case, all 
be more monstrous then is the injustice which 

-day gives single men millions and tens cf 
dnillions, and even hundreds of millions. If 
there really is so little, then the more injus- 
tice in these great fortunes. But we do not 
propose to abolish poverty by dividing up 
what wealth there is, so much as by creating 
more wealth. We propose to abolish poverty 
“by setting at work that vast army of men, 
estimated last year to amount in this country 

‘alone toone million, that vast army of men 
pniy anxious to create wealth, but who are 
pow, by a system which permits dogs in the 
er to monopolize God's bounty, de- 
rived of the opportunity to toil (Applause.) 
Then again, they tell us, you cannot abolish 
verty because poverty always has existed. 
ell, if poverty always has existed, all the 
more need for cur moving for its abolition. 
{t has existed long enough. We ought to be 
tired of it, let us get rid of it. (Applause.) 
But I deny that poverty, such poverty as we 
see on earth to-day, always hus existed. 
Never before in the history of the world was 
there such an abundance of wealth, such 
power of producing wealth. So marked is 
this that the very people who te]l us that we 
cannot abolish poverty, attribute it in almost 
the next breath to over-production. They virtu- 
inlly eee produces 50 


human labor to land; it is simply the trans- 
forming into shapes adapted to gratify 
human desires, the raw material that the Cre- 
Is there not oppor- 
tunity enough for work in this country? (Ap- 
plause.) Supposing that, when thousands of 
men are unemploved and there are hard 
times every where, we cculd send a committee 
up to the high court of Heaven to represent 
the misery and the poverty of the peuple 
here, consequent on their not being able to 
find employment. What answer would we 
get? “Are vour lands all in use? Are your 
mines all worked out? Are there no natural 
opportunities fur the employment of labor?? 
(Applause.) What could we ask the Creator. 
to furnish us with that is not already here in. 
-abundance? He has given us the globe, amply 
stocked with raw muterial for our needs. He 
has given us the power of working up this 
raw material. If there seems scarcity, if 
there is want, if there are men who cannot 
find employment, if there are people starving 
in the midst of pienty, is it not simply be- | 
eause whut the Creator intended for all has 
been made the property of the few? (Great 
applause.) ; 

In moving against this giant wrong, which 
denies to labor access to the natural oppor- 
tunities for the employment of labor, we 
move against the cause of poverty. We pro- 
pose to abolish it, to tear it up by the roots, - 
to open free and abundant employment for 
every man. We propose to disturb no just 
right of property. As Dr. McGlynn said Jast 
Sunday night, we are defenders and uphold- 
ers of the sacred right of property—that 
right of property which justly attaches to 
everything that 1s produced by labor; that } 
right which gives to every one a just right of 
property in what he has produccd—that 
makes it his to give, to sell, to bequeath, to 
do whatever he pleases with, so Jong as in 
using it he does not injure any one else. That 
right of property we insist upon, that we 
would uphold against all the world. To a 
house, a vuat, a book—anything produced by 
Jabor—there is a clear individual title, which 
goes back to the man who made it. That is 
the foundation of the just, the sacred right of 
property. It rests on the right of the individ- 
ual to the use of his own powers, on his right 
to profit by the exertion of his own labor; but 
who can carry the right of property in lund 
that far?) Who can claim a title of absolute 
ownership in Jand coming from the man who 
made it? (Applause.) Anduntil the man who 
claims the exclusive ownership of a piece of 
this planet can show a title originating with 
the Maker of this planet; until he can produce 
a decree from the Creator declaring that this 
city fot or that great tract of agricultural 
land, or that coal mine, or that gas well, was 
made for him—until then we have a right to 
hold that land was intended forall of us, 
(Great applause.) 

Natural religion and revealed religion alike 
tellus that Gud is no respecter of persons; 
that He did not make this planet for a few 
individuals; that He did not give it to one 
generation in preference to other generations, 
but that He made it for the use during their 
lives of all the people that His providence 
brings into the world. (Applause.) If this be 
true, the child that is born to-night in the 
humblest tenement in the most squalid quar- 
ter of New York, comes into life seized with 
as good a title to the land of this city as any 
Astor or Rhinelander. (Tumultuous applause.) 

How do we know that the Almighty is 
aguinst poverty? ‘That it is not in accord- 
ance with His decree that poverty exists? We 
know it because we know this, that the <Al- 
mighty hus declared, “Thou shalt not steal.” 
(Applause.) And we know for a truth that 
the poverty that exists to-day in the midst of 
abounding wealth is the result of a system 
that legalizes theft. (Great applause.) 

The women who by the thousands are 
bending over thcir needles or sewing machines 


thirteen, fourteen, sixteen hours a day; these 


little ones deprived cf their natural bread- 
winner; the children that are growing up 
in suai of and wretchedness, underclothed, 
underfed, under-cducated even, in this city 
without any place to play—growing up under 
conditions in which only a miracle can keep 
them pure—under conditions which condemn |! 
thein in advance to the penitentiary or the 
brothel—they suffer, they dic, because we 
permit them to he robbed, rcbbed of their 
birthright, robbed by a system which disin- 
herits the vast majority of the children that 
come into the world. (Great applause.) There 
is enough and to spare forthem. Had they 
the cqual rights in the estate which .their 
Creator has piven them, there would be no 
youns girls forced to unwomanly toil to eke 
out a mere existence, no widows finding it 
such a bitter, bitter struggle to put bread in 
the mouths. of their little children; no such 
misery and squalor as we may sec here in the 
ereatest of American cities (applause), misery 
and squalor that are deepest in the largest 
and richest centers of our civilization to-day. 
(Great apvlause.) 

These things are the results of legalized 
theft, the fruits of a denial of that command- 
ment that says, “Thou shalt not steal.” 
(Applause.) How is this great commandment 
interpreted to-day, even by the men who pre- 
tend te preach the gospel? “Thou shalt not 
steal.” Well, aceording to them, it means: 
“Thou shalt net get into the penitentiary.” 
(Laughter.) Not much more than that with 
any of them, You may steal, provided you 
pal enough, and you do not get caught, and 
you may have a front seat in the churches. 
(Laughter and avplause, and cries, “That is 
su!”) Do net steal a few dollars—that may 
be dangerous, but if you steal millions and get 
away with it, you become one of our first citi- 
zens. (Applause.) “Thou shalt not steal; 
that is the law of God. What does it mean? 
Well, it does not merely mean that you shall 
not pick pockets! It does not merely mean 
that you shall not commit burglary or high- 
way robbery! There -are other forms of 
stealing which it prohibits as well. It cer- 
tainly means (if it has any meaning) that we 
are not enti- 
(Great ap- 


shall not take that to which we 
tled, to the detriment of others. 
plause.) 

Now; here is a desert. Here is a caravan 
going along over the desert. Here are a gang 
of robbers. They say, “Look! There isa rich 

curavan; let us go and rob it, kill the men if 
necessary, take ‘their goods from them, their 
camels aud horses and. walk off.” But one of 
the revbbers says, “Oh, no; that is dangerous; 
besides, that) would be stealing! Let us, in- 
stead of doing that, go ahead to where there 
is a spring, the only spring at which this cara 
‘an get water in this desert. Let us put 
a wall arcand it and call it ours, and when 
they come, up We won't let them have any 
water until they have given us all the goods 
they have. (Applause.) That would be more 

centiemanly, more polite and more respecta- 
ble; but would it not be theft all the same? 
(Great applause.) And isit not theft of the 


yan 


{ same.kind when men go ahead in advance of 


) 


| 


teachings: of Christ. 


many of our churches to-day 


population and get land they have no use 
whatever for, and then, as people come into 
the world and population increases, will not 
Jet this increasing population use the lund 
until they pay an-exorbitant price? That is 
the sort of theft on which cur tirst families 
are founded. (Applause.) Do that under the 
false code of morality which exists here to- 
day and people will praise your forethought 
and your enterprise, and will say you have 
made money because you are a very superior 
man, and that anybody can make money if he 
will only work and be industrious!” (Laughter 
and applause.) But is it not as clearly a 
violation of the command, ‘Thou shalt not 
steal,” as taking the moncy out of a man’s 
pocket? (Appiause). 


“Thou ‘shalt not.steal.”: That means, of 


course, that we ourselves must not steal. Bée™ 


aces it not also mean that we must not suffer 
anybedy else to steal if we can help it ? (Ap- 
-plause.) “Thou shalt not steal.” Does it not 
alsomean, “Thou shait not suffer thyseif or 
anybody else to be stolen from?’ (Applause.) 
If it dces, then we, all of us, rich aud poor 
alike, are responsible for this social crime that 
produces poverty. (Applause.) Wot merely 
the men-who monopolize land—they are not to 
-blame above anyone else, but we who permit 
them to monopolize land are also parties to 
the theft... The Christianity that ignores this 
social responsibility has really forgotten the 
Where He in the gospels 
speaks of the judgment, the question which is 
~put to. men is never, “Did you praise me?” 
“Did you pray to me # p “Did you believe this 
or did you believe that? It is only this: 
“What did you do to relieve distress; to 
‘abolish poverty ?? “To those who are con- 
demned, the judge is represented as saying: 
“Twas ahunzered and ye gave me vot mea it, 
“Twas athirst and ye gave me not drink, I was 
sick and in prison and: ye visited me not.” 
Then they say, “Lord, Lord, when did we 
re to do these things to you?! The answer 
‘Inasmuch as ye failed to do it to the 
ipaee of these, so also did you failto doit unto 
me; departiuto the place prepared for the 
devil and his angels.” On the other hand, 
What is said to the blessed is, “I was ahun- 
gered and ye gave me meat, 1 was thirsty and 
ye gave me drink, [was naked and ye clothed 
me, I was sick and in prison and ye visited 
me”? And when they say, ‘Lord, Lord, 


when did we do these things to thee?’ the- 


answer is, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of these ye have done it uuto me.” 
(Applause.) 

Here is the essential spirit of € hyistianity: 
The essence of its touching i is not, “Provide: 
fur your own body and save your own soul?” 
but, “Do what you can to make this a better 
world for all” It was a protest against- the 
doctrine of “each for himself and devil take 
the hindermost!? 
a conunon fatherhood of God and a common 
brotherhood of men. (Applause.) This was 
why the rich and the powerful, the hich 
priests und the rulers, persecuted Christianity 
with tire aud sword. It was uot what in so 
is called re- 
ligion that pagan Rome sought to tear out— 
it was what in too many of the churches of 
to-day is called ‘‘socialism and communism,” 
the doctrine of the equality ef human rights! 
(Great applause.) 

Now imagine when we men and women of 
to-day go before that awful bar that there we 
should behold the spirits of those who in our 
time under this accursed social system were 
driven into crime, of those who were starved 
in body and mind, of those little children thas 
in this city of New York are being seat out of 
the world by thousunds whea they have 
‘scarcely entered it—because they did not get 
food enough, nor air cnough, nor light 
enough, because they are crowded together 
in these tenement districts under conditions 
in which all diseases rage and destroy. Sup- 
posing we are confronted with those souls, 
what will it avail us to say that we individu- 
ally were not responsible for their earthly 
conditious? What, in the spirit of the parable 
of Matthew, would be the reply trom the 
judgment seat? Would it not be, “I provided 
for them all. The earth that I made was 
broad enough to give them room. The mate- 
rials that are placed in it were abundant 
enough for all their needs. Did you or did 
you not lift up your voice against the wrong 
that robbed them of their fair share in what 
I provided for all? (Great applause.) 

Thou shalt not steal!’ It is theft, it is rob- 
bery that is producing poverty and disease 
aud vice and crime among us. It is by virtue 
of laws that we uphold; and he who does ‘not 
raise his voice against that crime, he is an ac- 
cessory. The standard has now been raised, 
the cross of the new crusade at last is lifted. 
Some of us, aye, many of us, have sworn in 
our hearts that we will never rest. so long as 
we have life and strength until we expose 
and abolish that wrong. We have declared 
war a nal Those wie. are not with Ul let 


 ieszs 


{ 
without ever having done a single: thing ‘to 
i 
t 


And is he not wronged when, instead of being 


it was the proclamation of. 


us count ane against us. “For us nooner will 

‘ be no faltering, no compromise. no. turning 

| back until the end. (Great applause and 
cheering.) 

There is no need for poverty in this world, 
and in our civilization... There is a provisicn 
made by the laws of the Creator which would 
secure to the 
which would give enough and.” nore 
enough for all sccial purposes. These little 
children that are dying in our crowded dis- 
trict for v 
the disinherited heirs of a gr 

Did you ever ccusicer the full meaning of 
the significant fact that as progress. goes an, 


than 


at-estate. 


AS population inereases and civilization de- 
creases in. 


velops, the one thing that ever i 
value is land? Speculators all. over 
country appreciate that. Wherever. there ‘is 
a chance fur population coming; wherever 
railroads meet or a gr 
to grow; wherever some new evidence of the 
bounty of the Creator is discovered, in a rich 
coal or iron mine, or an. oil well, or a gas 
deposit, there the specnlator jumps in, Jand 
rises in value anda great: boom. takes. place, 
and men. find themselves. enormously rich 


the 


produce wealth. 
Now, it is by virtne 
land steadily increases-in. value, that popula- 
ticn adds to it, that invention adds to it; that 
the discovery of every fresh evidence of the 
Creator’s goodness.in the stores that He has 
implanted i in the earth for our use adds to the 
value cf laud, not to the value of auything 
else. This natural fact is by virtue of a nat- 
ural law—a Jaw that isas mucha law of the 
Creator as the law of gravitation. 
the intent of this how? Is there notin ita 
pr ovisicn for social needs?’ That land vatues 
‘crow greater and greater as the community 
grows and common needs increase, is there 
nota manifest provision for sucinl needs—a 
fund belonging to scciety as aw hole, with 
which we may tuke care of the widow and 
the orphan and those who fall by the way- 
side—with which we may provide for public 
education, meet public expenses, and do all 
the things thatan advancing civilization makes 
; more acd more necessary fer society to do on 
behalf of its members? (Great applause.) 
To-day the value cf the land in New York 
city is over a hundred millions annually. Who 
has created that value? Is it because a few 
land owners are bere that that Jand is worth 
a hundred millionsa year? Is it not because 
the whole population of New York are here? 
Is it not because this great cityis the center of 
exchanges fora large portion of the continent? 
Does not every child that is born, every one 
that comes to settle in New York, does he not 
add to the value of this tand?# Ought he not, 
therefore, to get some portion of the bencfit? 


used for that purpose, certain favored: indi- 
viduals are 
plause.) 
We might take this vast. fund) for common 
needs, We might with it make a city here such 
asthe world has never seen before—a city 
spacious, clean, wholesome, beautifaul—a city 
that should be full of parks; a city without 
tenement houses; a city that should own its 
own means of communication, railways that 
should carry people thirty. or forty miles 
from the City hall in a half hour, and that 
eould be run free, just as are the elevators in 
our large buildings; a city with great 
museums, and public libraries, and gymuasi- 
ums, 
common fund, and not from the donations of 


rich citizens. (Applause.) We could out of 


this vast fund provide as a matter of right for! 


the widow and the crphan,.and assure to 
every citizen of this great city that if he 
happened to die his wife and his children 
should not come to want, should not be de- 
graded. with charity, but as a matter of 
right, as citizens of a rich community, as co- 
heirs to a wast estate, should have enough to 
| live on. (Applause.) And we could do all 
this, not merely without imposing any. tax 
upon production; not merely witbout.inter- 
fering with the just rights of property, but 
while at the same time securing far better 
than they are now the rights of property and 
abolishing the taxes that now weigh on pro- 
duction. We have but to throw off our taxes 
upon things of human production; to cease 


to fine a man thatputs up a house or makes. 


anything that adds to the wealth of the com- 
munity; to cease collecting taxes from people 
who bring goods from abroad or make goods 
at home, and put all our taxes upon the value 
of land—to collect that enormous. revenue 
due to the growth of the community for the 
benefit of the community that produced it. 

(Applause.) 

Dr. Nulty, bishop of Meath (event applause), 
has suid ina letter addressed to the clergy 
-and® laity of his diocese that it is this provi- 

; sion of the Creator, the provision by which 
the value of land increases as the community 


iE grows, that seems to him. the most beautiful 

of all the social adjustments; and it is to. ne. 
that which most clearly shows the bencticence 
as well as the intelligence of the creative 


mind; for here is a provision by virtue of 
which the advance. of. civilization: would, 
under the law of equal justice, be an advance 


toward equality, instead, as if now is, an ad-. 


vance toward a more aud more monstrous in= 
equality. 
lic. bishop in that same letter says: ‘Now, 
theref ore, the Jaud. of every country is the 
common property of the people of- that coun- 
try, because its real owner, the Creator, who 
made it, hath given it as a voluntary gift unto 
them. “lhe earth has He given to the children 
of men.’ And as every human: being is a 
creature and a child of God, and as all Hi 


creatures are: equal in His sight, any Seiten 


ment of the land of this or any other country 
that: would exelude the ‘humblest from his 
equal. share in the common. heritage is not 
only an injury anda wrong done to that tian, 

but an unpicus violation of P the benevolent in- 
tention of his “Creator.” 


the wuy to secure equal righ 


by cutting land.up. inte equ » but. by 


taking for public use the values abinchine to 
(Applause.) That is the method this 
I wish we could get that | 
through the heads of the editcrs of this city. 


land. 
society proposes. 


We do not “to divide up land. 


| 
| propose 
(Laughter.) 
that isa very easy thing, (Applause). 
We need not disturb anybody in’ possession, 


we need not interfere with anybody’s build-. 


jing or anybody’s inprovenmicit. « We only 
+4 3 A) J 


need to remit.taxes on all improvements, onall: 


forms of wealth, and put the tax cothe value 
of the land, exclusive 
so that the dog i inthe mauger who is holding 
a piece of 
same for it ts though there Were a buildiug 


upon it. In that way we would treat the 


whole land of such a community as this as the | 


common estate of the whole people of the 
community. Andas the.Sailors’ Snug Harbor, 
for instance, oub of the revenues of compara: 
tively a little piece of land in New York can 
maintain that fine establishment, on Staten 


Island, keeping in comfort a uumber of. old- 


seamen, so we might make a greater Snug 
Harbor of the whole of New York. (Great 
upplause.) 


The people of New York could manage their: 


estate just as well as any corporation, or any 
private family, for that matter. 
people cf New York to resume their estate 
and to treatat as their own, it is not necessary. 
for them to go to any bother of management. 
It is not necessary for them to say to any land 
holder, this particular piece of land is ours, 
and no lopger yours. We can leave land 
titles just as they are. We can leave the 
owners of the land to call themselves its own- 
ers; all we want is the annual value of the 
land. Not, mark you, that value which the 
owner has created, that value which has been 
given to it by improvements, but simpiy that 
value which is given to the bare land by the 


helpless all. that they require, | 


rant of room and fresh air, they ure 


-sylvania, 


sat city seems destined j 
only on condition (and they have 
ate ny time on five days’: notice. 
“panies combine, - 
- dear here 
-searce in Penasyivania. 
Sea those miners, who work on it half the time, 
of a natural Jaw that- 


“(Applause.) -But the Jaws 
ike the laws of New York, 
What is | 


allowed to appropriate it? (ARE 


and public halls, paid for out of this. 


_of On davicck and more ignorant age: 


“bery. 


(Applause. ) The same good Catho- 


-Chattel slavery Was inear: 
/awworst kind. 


(Great: applause.) i, 
And then Bishop Nulty goes on to show that. 
‘to: land i is not} 


of the improvements, : 


racunt land w it have. te. pay the - 


But for the | 
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fact that we are all ‘here—that al 
to the land because of the growth of this great 
community. (Applause.) 
that, then all inducement to monopolize the 
land will be gone, (applause); then: these very 
worthy centlemen who are holding. one-half 
of the area of this city idia and vacant will 
find the taxes upon. tkem so hich that they 
either.will have ta go to work and-build houses 
or sell the land, or, if they cannot sell it, give 

it’ away to somebocty, who Ww il, build houses. 
(Great:applause.)._ 

And so allover the cour itr Go inte ‘Penh: 
und there = y ou will ‘see, great 
stretches of and. contrining enormous de-* 
posits of the finest coal, heid | by corporations 
aud. individuals who ure ‘working but. little 
part of it. On these ereat estates the com- 
mon American citizens who mine the coal, are. 

not allowed even to.rent a piece “of land, let 
alone buy it. They can only-live in company 
houses; and they are permitted to stay in them. 
to sicn a 
paper to that effect) that they can be evicted 
and imake coal artificially 
and make employment artificially 
- Now. why should not 


why shouldn’t’ they dig down in the earth 


and get up coal for themselves? (Applause. ae 


Who made that coal? There ‘is only one an- 
swer—God made that coal. Whom did he 
make it for? Any child or any fool would. say 


that God made it. for the people that. would. 


be one day called into. being on this earth. 
at Pennsylvania, 


for this corporation and. thau individual; 
thus a few men are permitted to deprive 


The com-. 


7 


: 
ES 
e 
= 
i 


This i is the system that the Antr-poverty 
society has panded together to war ¢ against, 


“And, when we take | and it invites you to come and swell its ranks, 


It_is the noblest cause in which any human be. 
ing can possibly engage. What, after all, 
is there i in tife as compared with te struggle 
like this? One thing and c ¢ 

absolutely ce rtain for every 

in. this. hall, asit is to a 

that is dee ath. WW hat 

years how: mueh ow 

noblest and the Bese 


so tnanyil : ADE 
aM e have a long 


. continued sicucile in w 


‘say God made it! 
and |) 


good of very. age hav 
that we, in taking par 


miners ef work. und make coal artificially uh 


dear.” (Applausc.) 
_ A few weeks azo, ‘when AE was neivalna 
Tlinois, 


of the mining towns, and I entered into con- | 


versation with him. He said he was going to 
another place to try and. get work He: told 
me of the gpndition of the ininers, ‘that they 
could scarcely make a living, getting very 
small wages and only working about, half the 
time. I said to him, ‘There is pienty of coal 
in the ground; why don’t you employ. ycur- 
selves in digging coal.” He replied, “We did 


get up @ co-operative company, and we went. 


to see the owner of the-land. to ask. what. be 
would let us sink a shaft and get out some 
coal for. He wanted $7,500 a vear. We 

could not raise that much.” Tax land..up. ‘to 
its full value and how long ean such dogs-in- 
the-manger afford to hold that coal land away 
from these men? And when any man who 


! wants work can go and employ himself, then. 


there will be-no million or no thousand unem- 
ployed men in all the United States. (Ap 
plause.) 

_. The relation of employer and employed i isa 
relation of convenience. It 1s not one: im- 
posed by the natural order. Men are brought 
into. the world with the power to. employ 
themselves, and they can employ. themselves 
wherever. the natural opportunities for ein- 
ployment: are not shut. up from them. . No 
man has a natural right to demand employ- 

ment of-another, but each man has: a natural 
right, an inalienable. right, a right given by 
his Creator, to. demand opportunity to em- 
ploy himself. (Great applause.) And when- 
ever that right is acknowledged, whenever 

the men who want to go to work ean find nat-. 


a young fellow. got in the ear at one |. 


| enze a complied thai the contr ie 


- George.” 
cer? 


not passed around. ; 
“A patriarchal: looking 
lery called outs “T would: like: to make a 


‘application’ for membership from. the: ve 


far west.- You don’t recognize me, 
Mr. George. replied: “Mr. Sr 
Yes, that is he.- Ladies and.” 

tlemen, I have the pleasure - of int 


ducing to you one of : 


gentlenten who was one 6 the tie 
me on the Buen ton | of ‘Pro 


cause, ‘and whoi in bee sphere. fas done good 
work. (Applause). 


- “Such menare joining u fcouy a 


ural opportunities to work unon, then there | 


will be as much competition among employers: 
who are anxious to get men to work for them | 


as there will be among men who are anxious 
to get work. Wages will rise in every vo- 


cation to the true rate of wages, the full, 


honest earnings of labor.’ That done, with 


this ever increasing social fund to draw upon, | 
poverty will be abolished, and ina. little while- 


will come to.be looked upon as we are now 
beginning to look upon slavery—as the re.ic 
(Groxt. 
applause.) 


I remeinber=-this.” man ere. remembers : 


(turning to Mr. Redpath) even better than I, 

for he was one of the men who. brought the 
atrocities of human ‘slave ery home to the 
heart and. conscience ef the north—I well re- 
member, as he well knows, and all the older 
men and women in this audience will remem- 
ber, how property in human flesh and blood 
was defended just as private property in land 
is now defended; how the same charges were 


hurled upon the men who protested against 


human slavery asure now made. against. the 


-men who are intending to abolish “industrial 


slavery... (Applause.).. We remember how the 
dignitaries of the churches, and the opinion 


of the rich members of the churches’ branded 
“as a disturber, almost as a reviler of religion, 


any priest or any minister who dared to get 
up and assert’ God’s. truth—that there never 


erty in human flesh and blood. ¢- Applause.) 
So it is now said that’ men) who. protest 


against this systein, which - ‘is. simply. another | 


form of slavery, are men who propose rob- 
Thus the commandment, “Thou shalt 
not steal,” they have made, ‘Thou shalt not ob: 
ject to stealing. EE ean we. propose t to: prune 


natural right to every child that comes i 
being, such people talk-of us advocating | 
fiscation—charge lis w ‘ith being deniers ¢ 
rights of property. The real truth. i 
we. wish to assert the just rights of property, 
that we. wish to prevent the? te {Applause-) 
ate th of” 
That system, which m 
erty of human beings, which allowec 
to sell another, which: allowed. or 
tuke away the proceeds - ‘of anoi } 
w hich ‘PEEL initted the. anne 


escaped ‘fr ‘om hie tv ran 

ery is abolished. ( Ap 
Se far as that gues. 

shalt not steal,” has be. 


- is Angee for 


What we propose to dois to ip 
divide up the rent that comes from land; and> 


to. use it, Dab beeen aus 
tion increnses, number 


Will want to use it, 


these American citi 
lund provided: you-pa 
mule upon: ites Wl 
foreizn iords and ce 
we are selling the 
citizens; we ure sellin Ww ‘Ahern the De er 


“proceeds. of the toil “ot our ebildren.: e 
-plause.) ; 


Sv here in NewYork you. Ww sill read in the 
papers every day that the price of land is 
going up. John Jones or Rebert Brown has 
made a hundred thousand dollars within w 
year in the increase in the value of land in 
New York. What does that meun? 
he has the power of getting so many more 


CONUS, sO. Maby. more cigars,: sO. much. More. 


wine, dry goods, horses and carriages, houses 
or food. He has gained the power of taking 


for his own so much more of these products of 


human labor.. But what has he done! He 
has not done anything. He may hive: been 
off in Europe or out west, or, he may have 
been sitting at home taking iteasy.. If he 2 has 
done nothing to 


of are all products of human labor—some one 
has to work for them. When the man: who 
dces no work can get them, necessarily the 


men who do work to produce them must have. 


less than they ought to have, (Applause.) 


whe. 


abor se eee 1: 


It means. 


get this inereascd income, 
where does it come trom! The things I speak 


country; aye, and they will. com 
the sea. In’ England, in: Scola: 
in Australia and on the: “contin 


this society Aud I trust ¢ 

and have’ its: branches, < 
while every city in this Scenes w 
Anti-poverty society, bringing 

to unite in one great crusade ag 
crime of our time. (Applause.): 
are in favor of poverty sti 

ter and: Pepplane ye 


sume hon and T er ur ! 
An application for. membe 


: up to Mr. George, on the ba 


written: ‘Can Tbe of any 
I shall be most. happy to. resp 
you inform me. | fee you 


-Clarko - > 


~ Mr. George said: 


shall soon haves mer 


of which. will be 


week, w hen we Will 
missionary % work. 2 


gollections Buounied to: 
still to. be heard from. ' 

“TI now. propose thatt 
rive a hearty vote. of thaul 
Mr: Redpath.” (Great APE 

“Mr. Redpath, risin 
over the vote of t 
ant chairman." : 


been paid: 


was and there never could. be rightiul prop- oa the. coer 


‘Tabor i eeeems be risi ne 


to the: Ant ' 


overty erus: 


: Taking $1, 000, oa 2 called 


| “Taking $100, ou0 is ealled She 


Taking 350,000 is walled Litiga 
: Taking $25,000 is called Insulvene 
Taking 310,000 is called Irregu 
eed ih wuking $5,000. is called Defaica 
: ‘Taking $1,000 is called. Corre 
med & aking $500 i is calied Embezz. 
oT aking $100 is called Dishonest 
Taking $50 is called Stealing. 
Taking $25 is called Total depravity. 
‘Takingr one ham is called War on Shy 


St A oo a 


Qu ENTHUSIASTIC MEETING IN INTER- 
NATIONAL HALL. 


archbishop © arrigan Helping en the Geed 
Cause—The Parishioners Takiug the Cress 
ef the New Crasade—A Telling Speech 
Frem Editor Gakan. 


iis grace the archbishop of New York was 
got present at the St. Stephen’s parishioners’ 
meeting in International hall Jast Friday 
gight. The greater was his loss, for bad he 
gecn there he would have gained a know!- 
pdge of the growing strength of the Catholic 
gevoit against’ hicrarchical interference in 
non-doctrinal matters that might prove of 
asc to him hereafter—when in response to 
the fervent prayers of thousands of Catholic 
Christians ke shall have been translated to 
pome other and far distant archiepiscopate. 
Also, he would have been surprised and 
doubtless pleased to observe what good mis- 
gionary work he himself has been doing on be- 
helf of the new crusade, whose cross the per- 
hecuted priest of the poor is so galluntly bear- 
img. The parishioners of St. Stephen’s are 
gealizing that in no way can they more speedily 
secure the return of the pastor whom they 
Jove then by defending and advocating the 

rinciples of justice, for announcing which he 
to heck deposed. If indeed actions speak 

fouder than words, the Auti-poverty society 
j@nd the new crusade have few warmer 

friends than Archbishop Corrigan, for cer- 
tainly few men have done more than he to 
win recruits tv their ranks. 

The hall was crowded before half-past 
%, and by 8 o'clock it was simply jammed, the 
throng filling not only the hall proper, but a 
Jarge portion of the ante room as well. Pre- 

-gisely at 8 o’clock President John R. Feeny 
advanced and called the meeting to order. 
Mr. Feeny said that notwithstanding the 
fears expressed by sume that these meetings 
might in time get “talked out"—be left 
without fresh subjects of  discussion— 
he himself had always had a firm 
faith in the archbishop’s ability to give 
them something new to talk about at each 
meeting—a contidence so far thoroughly jus- 
tified by events. He then, in a few moving 
words, unnounced the expulsion of Sister 
.Frances from the children’s home established 
by the doctor, an act of tyranny which baud 
for its moving cause simply the devoted loy- 
alty of the sister to Dr. McGlynn. 

Myr. J. JS. Bealin next made a stirring speech, 
an the course of which he urged the parishion- 
ers, in tbe strongest terms, to show their Joy- 
alty to their pastor by upholding and advanc- 
ing the principles for which he was suffering. 
There was nothing in these principles discor- 
dant with the purest Cutholic ductrine. He 
{the speaker) bad authority for saving this. 
He had written to an eminent ecclesiastical 
guthority in Ireland. upcn the subject, and 
read aloud the letter he received in reply, in 
which the doctrine of the land yr the people 
was commended in the strongest terms. Mr. 
Bealin announced the meeting of the Anti- 
poverty society at the Academy of Music on 
Sunday night, and urged a full attendance; 
and the applause with which the announce- 
Ment was received showed the bearty deter- 
tnination of the audience to uphold the bun- 
ner of the new crusade. 

Dr. J. T. Coughlin was the next speaker, 
Referring to Dr. McGlynn’s expression in his 
Chickering haii speech that he hoped some 
diay to see a democratic pope walking down 
 abereaa in a stovepipe hat, with an utn- 

ella under his arm, the doctor said that it 
embodied a truly religious and truly Ameri- 

. ¥an doctrine—the doctrine that it is the man 
that dignifies the clothes and not the clothes 
that lend dignity tothe man. Cardinal Gib- 
bons was an American citizen, who mude a 
good cardina) aud would certainly make a 

* good pope; vet when some of his Baltimore 
friends offered him a carriage and horses he 
Geclined, with the remark that he had learned 
to use the horse curs as a parish priest 
Would such a man be likely to walk down 
Broadway in any other costume than that of 
& plain American citizen? 

. Dr. Henry Carev next made a few remarks, 
gfongratulating the parishioners on their con- 
stancy, and urging them to redouble their 
efforts, in the sure confidence that they would 
win in the end. The doctor was greeted with 
@pplause and loud expressions of a deter- 
gnination io keep up the fight. 

Editor Gahan of the Catholic Herald was 
shen introduced. After an ecioquent culogyv 
pf Dr. MeGlynn and an impussioned appeal 
to the parishioners to Keep up the fight, Mr. 
Gahan said: 

All of you have heard of, as indeed most 
vf you were present ut, the great meeting of 
the Aati-poverty society in Chickering hall. 

nd on that occasion Dr. McGlynn made clear 

all his unalterable allegiance to that church 
of whose ministry he is such a distinguished 
srnament; and he there again gave testimony 
ef ts zeal in the service of bis Master by 
pleadu:g fcr that even-handed justice whic 
Neees sari 7 follows recognition of the father- 
hocd of Gud and the brotherhood of man. 
‘Ajn'ause.) He is not the manner of man to 
ead the people ustray. He is not the kind of 
nan to bring his friends, his followers among 
she Catholic: community, on any path which 
& not in strict,consonance with Catholic the- 
dlegv. Where he goes they may well go, his 
God may wel! be their God, aud his people 
may well be their people. 

{ Referring to the absence of the priesthood 
rom Dr. MeGlynu’s recent lecture in Brook- 
§yn, Mr. Gahan said: 

The ringsters and the shystersand the whole 

of disreputable politicians in Brooklyn 

‘Were dismayed at the sight of the great cru- 
‘Bader leveling his s spear ‘against public wrong 
end political ‘injustice. Every effort to frus- 
trate and weaken his influence was resorted 
$0. The priests of Brooklyn—or rather those 
of them suspected of sympathy with Dr. Mc- 
Glynu—were first quietly fettered, and then 
the false impression was allowed to, go abroad 
Phat in all Brooklyn Dr. McGlynn was left 
without a priestly friend or sympathizer. But 
there was one priest in Brooklyn who could 
Bot and would not be fettered. With hairs 
Grown gray in the service of the church, he is 

t the same time a man whose reputation isa 

easure in the naticnal gallery of honor in 

; country—I mean Father Malone of Wil- 

Gurachire (Here a whirlwind of applause 

ceted the speaker's s eulogy of Father Ma- 

onc.) He was ous . r and requested as a 
aged of courtesy not to attend the lecture. 

He made known, however, that were he 

rommanded not to go he would go. He 

lie no Special reason tv attend. He had pub- 
fiely manifested his approval of Dr. McGlynn, 
nd in courteous deference to his bishop’s re- 

Bust he refrained frum attending, while at 

¢ same time be made it clear that the bishop 
ould not be obcyed if the words of the re- 

Quest were framed or intended to be framed 

the nature of acommand. No! the glorious 
old man who, ata critical period in the na- 
tién's life, ran up the stars and stripes, could 
not have been commanded not to go hear Dr. 
icGlynn. Had such a command been given 
‘he would have gone there to assert his 

Sovereign rights as an American citizen— 
those rights ot political sovereignty which he 
feels, and we proclaim, are beyond the undue 
interference of pope, propaganda, archbishop 
arbishop. (Here ugain the audience broke 

Out into wild cheering, again and again re- 

ewed.] I hope new, my friends, we shall 
ear no more croakings on this subject. You 
ow Dr. MeGlynn is Tight. Then follow him, 
ouch it lead to the mount of sorrow itself. 

e has given his all to you. Therefore, be 

true to him, and then the Qlivet of victory 

wili glorify the Calvary of his suspension. 

Befcre ciosing his address, Mr. Gahan tore 

the flimsy nonsense about Dr. MeGlynn’s al- 

leged irreverence fer the pope to pieces, to 
the intense satisfaction of his hearers, who 
laughed and cheered alternately. Dealing 

With this feature of the case he said: 

“An American citizen holds the position ofa 

sities, bound ty law alone. He is the 
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peer of any king on the face of this planet. 
Some people pretend to be horrified because 
Dr. McGlynn spoke of the pope wearing a 
‘stovepipe’ hat. Surely they would not have 
the man make himself a laughing stock by 
wearing his grandmother's bonnet.” 


“DOSE FOOL CATLIC VOMANS.” 


Father Ballies Pitches Inte the AntiePov- 
erty Secicty—The Parable of the Ten Vire 
gins in Datch-English. 


Rev. Father Ballies of the little German 
Catholic church in Brooklyn, in his sermou 
last Sunday, made a fierce attack on Dr. 
McGlynn and his followers. He described the 
latter and their actions in a mannér not very 
flattering, especially tothe ladics. He was 
very cnergetic in his denunciaticn of the fair 
sex. He classed McGlynn and Beecher as 
modern Luthers and infidels. The old gentle- 
man, in his peculiar style and dialect, begun 
thus: 

“Mine frents, I vas aboud to shpeak of some 
dings vat I dink is going to make you met, 
but I vant you to schmoter your metness hke 
goot Chrischuns. I vas going to shpeak von 
der vurchins, dose ten vurchins. Und ven I 
shpeak of dose vurchius, I yust vant some 
dings to kvuompare vemans to. Now, you all 
oonterstant vat dose ten vurchins did; hef uv 
dem vus vise, und der oder hef vas fools; und 
dot is yust so same as dose Catlic vomans; 
mere as hef vas yust so big fools like dose 
vurchins. Dose vomans! yvomans!! vormans! ! 1 
{Here he got greatly excited, throwing his 
arms about, stamping his fect and shaking 
his head.] Dose vomans vat are frents mit 
dot ricket, bat, eenfidel mans, dot backschlider, 
dot pat Greest! Oh-h-h!! Vat you tink? Hey! 
S-e-e-h! See dot now! Vat dose vomans do 
at dot meetin? Ven dot iman’s name vas 
shpeakin see how dey der hankerchifs vaved! 
So! (waving his handkerchief) und der hents 
vas klepped so! (clapping his hands.) Huh! 
See! See!! Vat furis dis?) Hey! Dose fool 
Cathie vomans hef tuoken dot man’s part 
gainst de Catlic shureb. Dey are like dose 
vurchins vat go to shleeb (nodding violently), 
and ven dey vake up dey vill go crying 
arount, ‘Vere is my lighd? vere is it? und dey 
vill knock at the door, but vill be tolt, “Who 
you vas! Go vay, ve don’t know you? 

“Dot manus, dut. vicket mans! ‘He bef in his 
Jecture sait dot de Catlic shurch vill be lost 
ven ve don’t hef a democratic pope: Hey! 
See? See dot now! Vat you tink? A demo- 
cratic bope! Hah! (discustedly.) Und dot 
anarkeest, dot. rivfer una dot: fool leeder, det 
Hendry Chorch, vould like to see dot bope 
coom down Bruatvay mit a shtovebipe het un 
his hed! Ain’d dot niee? Vat you tink uv dot 
mans! De bope mit a shtovebipe het, und a 
seegar on von hant und an oomprella shtuck 
unter hisarm! Ob, dot js sv nice, almd it? 
Vat vou tink von dot now? (with a screech 
and violent gestures.) Dot is vat dose men 
vat fufer MeCleen uud Choreh vant, aiu’d it? 
Und if dot eentidel coot shpeak German I 
vood tink dot he hef ret Looter und vas fol- 
lerin in his fovtshtebs, Oh-v-o, dot mans! He 
sait dot he vasa goot Catlic, und he het been 
to ccmoonion dot morning und vas going 
again dis morning. QOh-o-o, dot vas turrible! 
Who vus dot men’s confessor! Who vas it, 
eunhow! Hey! Qh, dot sacraligus mans. He 
vas oul vicket! Und dose fool, fool vomans; 
dey bef klept der hunts and vaved der 
hankerchilfs at dot. blessfeemus cenfidel mans! 
Oh my! Ob my! See dot now! Hey? Vat you 
tinks now uv dose vomans, dose vomans! Oh, 
dose mans, dose rioters—vicket temakoks. 
Dey hef shtood oop against Got like a shtone 
uud dalk aboud Looterism, Beecherism, Mc- 
Cleenism and Chorchism. Heh! See dot? 
[He get so excited that he had to stop for 
breath.j] Und dot men hef mate fun mit de 
holy fader, de bope. He hef callt him dot olt 
mans! Hey! See! See! De bope an olt mans, 
und dot.he vas in his totage!l. Oh-o-o, dot is 
nice! Hey? Vat you tink?) Und he hef koom- 
pare dot archpishop to dot rich muns vat is in 
hell! Yust look at dot! He hef sait dot ve 
all lif in baluces, und dot de poor Irish built 
dem. OQOh-o-o, dot rioter! Vat fur a mans is 
dot? Heh? Vat you tink von dose vomans 


vat braise dot mans? Dey vas fools! fovuls!. 


fool vomans! Und dose goot bapers (sar- 
castically), dot Chorch baper, DE STANDURT, 
und de Catlic Heralt und udders. Dey vas 
frightened. See? Frightened! Dey hef written 
to usund sait dot dey did not mean vat dey 
sait. Hey! See? und dot it vas tooken up 
wrong! Vat you tink of dvt? Hey? But dey 
hef, like dot bat frent, dey hef cut avav de 
pridge pehint dem und can’t go pack. Hey? 
See? Sce dot now? Und dey sait dot de arch- 
pishop hef told all de brecsts to tell the con- 
grecashuns to not goto dvt men's lecture. 
See? Und hef callt us boor breests numschools 
for peing afrait to dishopey him. Vat you 
tink of dot, now? Dotis all a lies! a bat lies! 
See? Hey? See dot now? Und dose fooi maas 
dey hef a lot of olt fool vomans to cheer dem, 
und dey tink dey are all right, ain’d it? See 
dot, now? Dose mans are all alike. Dey vas 
a bat lot. Dot McCleen und dot Chorch und 
Looter, dey vas all bat mans, und vill coom 
to a bat ent. 

“IT vood like to shpeak more, but I cane not 
make a shpeech like dose vicket mans, ober J 
vill inshtrookt you goot Catlics some oder 
dime aboud dose beeple already.” 


The Archbishop oa Iie Knees. 
New York Independent. 

This is a remarkable series of documents, 
and it presents our metropolitan archbishop 
in a peculiar and unexpected light. It is not 
strange, perhaps, that he should threaten a 
free newspaper that it can proceed in its 
course only “at its peril,” for Rome has often 
attempted to suppress free thought in that 
way, although it is to be considered whether 
such a threat is not an illegal interference 
with personal rights. Butitis strange enough 
to see a proud prelate suing for the indorse- 
ment of his clergy. It is a proof of the 
strength of public opinion, which has gone 
very strongly against him, and against which 
he appeals in this way. Still more, it is a part 
of his defense at Rome. It is very evident 
that. Cardinal Gibbons does not at all approve 
of the high-handed measures tuken by the 
archbishop of New York, and has said as much 
at Rome. These indorsements will come handy, 
perhaps, to prove to the holy father that Dr. 
McGlynn has no friends in the diucese. 

All this is evidence that however strong the 
ehurc” rp, :mization is, and however able it is 
to correct Dr. McGlynn, the sentiment of inde- 
pendence is rising, and even the highest 
church dignitaries have to take it into con- 
sideration. Loyal Catholics wil! claim the 
right of private judgment, and they help to 
make an independent public sentiment to 
which church authorities must bow. 


The Lord’s Prayer in. May Fair. 
Alsager Hay Hill. 
O dainty hands, close locked on dainty books, 
With delicate cross incrust with precious 
ems; 
O fairy faces with divinest looks, 
Meek as the lilies on their fairy stems! 


Sweet is your shrine, and through the per- 
fumed air 
‘(Jive us this day our daily bread,” ye pray. 
So softly move your lips, never more fair 
Touch of twin blossoms onthe virgin may. 


Surely this is the garden of our God? 
And all the old serpent’s slime has vanished 


here. 
Here falls no shadow on the velvet sod, 
Here comes no glister of the passing tear. 


Run from your churches—scare a league 
away, 
The storm is up, and from the heavens o’er- 
head 
aah ens @ veice that- says, or secnis to 


“A hundred thousand have no daily bread! 
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ENGLISH DEMOCRACY. 


The Situation as Pictured by H. M. Hynd- 
man—Peculiarities of the Police—The Evg- 
lish Weekly Press. 


Lonpox, May 3.—It is useless to dis- 
guise the truth that the whole coun- 
try is getting terribly weary of this eter- 
nal Irish question. . Always Paddy is as 
palling on the political palate as never- 
ending partridge on the physical. The lobby 
gossipers have actually run dry. The luckless 
“London correspondents,” the hub of whose 
universe comes up just bevond the two cerberi 
in blue who keep watch and ward over honor- 
able members at the gate of that inferno of 
mediocrity, the entrance to the house of ecm- 
mons, survey the land for tittle-tattle from 
Dan even unto Beersheba, and find it all bar- 
ren of topies for “copy” for them. Their 
faculty of invention is dried up within them; 
even the tongue cf scandal cleaves to the 
roof of the reporting mouth. M. P.’s without 
bills or cabinet crises show all their native 
boredom in its irredcemable staleness. Their 
ingrained stupidity is exposed to the world in 
wil its intolerable monotony of flot and re- 
spectable ignorance. No worder that those 
who have to earn their living by making out 
that these hopeless house of commons men 
now and then eet off a good thing are ‘nm the 
depths of despair. Alas for them! Their 
position is pitiable. The Irish question is ex- 
hausted, and yet the talkee, ialkee on coer- 
cion knows noend. If only, by way of va- 
riety, now, one tory would shoot another tory, 
just for fuu, as it were! They are all as much 
alike as peas or Chinamen, and there are such 
alot of unionists or coercionists that one or 
more would never be missed. But no, they 
stick at revolvers and bowie kuives; bad 
language to their opponents is the Jimit of 
their homicide, aud insult to Irishinen and 
democrats the acme of their wit. Aud so a 
dreary debate on a moustrous measure to 
save Jandlords and capitalists from defeat is 
steadily supported by capitalists aud lund- 
lords against men who are striving for the 
good of their country, and 30,000,000 of Enug- 
lish people, more or less, outside are power- 
less to stop the display which is making their 
country at one and the same time the con- 
tempt and the laughing stock of the civilized 
world. Seriously, if there be a more weuri- 
ful, self-sufficient, unscrupulous and ignurant 
unimal than the ordinary Euglish parliament 
man IT dowt know him. Do you! But this 
same utemy of melancholy ignorance, this 
animated dude or galvanized muneybay can 
take away the liberties of a people all the 
sane. There are horse, foot and artillery, 
army, navy and royal Irish constabulary to 
do their bidding for them; and their big boom 
of 101 guns of majurity sounds across St. 
George’s channel to notify the birth of yet 
another coercion bill. The mother of parlia- 
meuts has surely been prolific enough of that 
sortof progeny. So one would think. But 
here she is brought to bed of yet another. Let 
us hope it will perish in iufancy. 

But this weariness on the question of Ireland 
is very serious, no mInatter how it arises; very 
serious indeed. For the reactionary party is 
more firmly seated in power thau it has ever 
been in our time, and so long as Hartington 
and his cold whig fullowiug, and Chamberlain 
with his nice little gang of traitors support 
the tories, they can do, to speak vulgarly, 
what they dumned please. And they are 
going to doit. Let there be no mistake about 
that. They have seen—it was not difficult to 
see—thut the tide of revolutionary agitation 
is moving steadily in England, as well as in 
Ireland. So they steadily work coercion, cal- 
culating upon the wearisome effect of these 


protracted debates in producing a feeling of | a 


utter disgust among the public at large. 
Then the measure will become law, it will be 
used during the parliamentary recess to 
crush the national league, which has become 
practically the national government of the 
greater part of Ireland, and similar steps to 
check freedom will be then taken in Great 
Britain, too. For the immediate future the 
lookout is bad. Though the agitation against 
coercion goes on vigorously, though I have no 
doubt whatever that the mass of the working 
classes are becoming imbued with revolution- 
ary ideas as they never have been in this gen- 
eration, the change of opinion will not come 
soon enough to save Ireland from another 
squeeze of tyranny, or England from a taste 
of the same awkward embrace. 

In fact, they have already begun here. I 
won't tire your readers with detuils of the 
woes of social democrats. Suffice it to say 
that the police are attacking our meetings 
and stirring up strife against us all over Lon- 
don. And curiously enough, a London police 
magistrate, Mr. De Rutzen, has given an ex- 
cellent example of how the coercion act will 
be worked in Ireland in connection with the 
powers to be given to resident magistrates. 
Seven men were summarily condemned at the 
instance of the crown prosecutor by the mag- 
istrate to six months’ hard labor—the punish- 
ment permitted by the new act-—wilhout any 
chance of being tried bya jury. This was 
done wholly and solely on police evidence, 
and one man who was sentenced was not on 
the spot atall. If this can bedone in London, 
with the house of commons in session, and 
with a considerable portion of the metropoli- 
tan press on our side, what may not be ex- 
pected in Ireland when the tories ure acting 
almost without restraint?) The lovkout, I suy 
again, is, in my judgement, very bad. 

What, however, makes this attempt to sup- 
press any thorough democratic propavanuda 
the more disgraceful is the accumulated 
evidence which is constantly brought forward 
to the effect that the condition of the workers 
in the metropolis und inallthe great ceuters 
of industry is even worse than it has been 
represented to be. This is now being shown, 
not by extreme men, but by cool statisticians, 
who regard the ills that human flesh is heir 
to with 1 much the sume eye of practical in- 
difference as the ills of cattle, pigs or sheep 
on the other side of the world. Thus Mr. 
Noel A. Huinphreys, in a paper read the other 
day before the statistical society, fully con- 
firmed all the statements that have been 
made to the effect that the Workers in our 
great cities live but half the number of years 
that the upper and middie classes live; that 
their children in many districts dic five or six 
times as fast as the children of the well-to-do 
in the same districts, and that they are fur 
more susceptible to disease than their ecom- 
fortable neighbors. Ali this we have had, 
but upon the authority of one who has no 
sympathy whatever w ith advanced opiaions. 
Yet nothing is done. These are the facis 
which will “condemn our governing classes 
utterly in the judgment of pesterity. The 
facts are there—analyzed, tabulated, ad- 
mitted, reported upon—and ure neglected, 
deliberately neglected. Agitate about them, 
poiat at their meaning, urge the workers to 
recognize that this isa relentless class war 
waged by the land-owning aud commerein! 
ciasses against them, ull the killed and 
wounded being on their side. Do this, I say, 
and straightway the police muke their ap- 
pearance, run them in, take them before a 
compliant magistrate, and six months’ hard 
labor with starvation and a plank bed is their 
reward for taking the side of their oppressed 
fellow workers. So it ever was, and sv, I sup- 
pose, it ever will be, until! the tuilers eumbine 
for their last final effort and conquer for 
themselves the control of the future. 

Nor should Americans forget that the Lon- 
don police and the Royal Irish constabulary 
are alike in this, that they are both under the 
direct control, not of the ratepayers or of the 
people at large, but of the central govern- 
ment, which can use them to support the 
policy of the moment in any way which they 
please. a here comes in the bad effect of 
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aiaaipling: and aap de corps. Men who have 
sprung from the working classes, who have 
been forced by circumstances to sell them- 
selves, as in the case of the Royal Irish con- 
stabulary, to act against their fellow country- 
men, but who, when discharged, return to the 
ranks of the working classes, do act during 
their term of service as if enemies oftheir own 
kith and kin. Nay, not content with doing 
their ordinary duty, they will trump up 
charres and perjure themselves to support 
the charges when trumped up. This, too, al- 
though they will admit in private that the 
cause against which they are officially striv- 
ing isa just one, and that if they were free 
from the trammels of discipline they them- 
selves would ke acting vigorously against the 
very principles which they champion as paid 
men That is the reason why so often in 
periods of revolution the forees of the gov- 
erbing classes have melted suddenly away. 
Up to the very moment when the suceess of 
the agitators seemed certain, discipline and 
camaraderte have kept the forces of repression 
torether That the moment that it seemed at 
allsafe to do so, the very men who were 
most relied upon give up the wigrateful task 
of protecting their natural enemies against 
the rightful claims of men of their own class. 

SoTv “entre to predict it will be in Englund 
and Ireland. But not quite yet. 

Meanwhile, the tories ure of course jubilant 
and prognosticute fur themselves twenty 
years of continuous domination, 

One thing also which shuts out a knowledge 
of what is going cn’among the people is the 
close division of the press in Great Britain 
into the upper and middle class press, and the 
working class press. In America the work- 
ers read the daily papers. Here, speaking 
broadly, they don't. They read only ther 
weekly journals. Tobey have no time to do 


more. The middle class, including the shop-. 
keepers, see the London dailies, and so do 


they the dailies in the great provineial towns. 
But the workers do not. Now these weeklies, 
though not nearly as good as they might be, 
are a good deal more rdvauced in every way 
than the dailies. Reynolds’, the Weekly Dts- 
patch, Lloyd's and siinilar papers in the prov- 

inces circulate by the hundreds of thousands. 

But no well-to-do person sees them as a rule. 
Their opinion has no weight in the political 
world. A journal with uot astweutieth part 
of their circulation has more direct influence 
on the course of courts ten times over than 
one of those sheets which numbers its readers 
almost by millions. I don't believe, and I 
never bave believed, that a newspaper could 
ever either make or unmake—I am not of 
course, speaking of money—a manor a party, 

But it can render much assistance in, spread- 
ing ideas and in forming the judgment of the 
people by putting before them plain facts in a 
readable shape. In my opinion, therefore, tHere 

is an enormous future here in Great Britain 
before the cheap weekly penny press. I believe, 
in the democratic days we have entered upon, 
it will be well worth the while of states- 
men and politicians to lay their views before 
the mass of their working countrymen through 
the columus of the journals which alone they 
can afford to buy and which alone they have 
the time—Sunday is the working man's only 
leistre day—to read. The original saying of 
Mr. Robert Lowe, now Lord Sherbrooke, “We 
must now begin to educate our masters,” had 
a good deal of truth init after all. And how 
can they be educated except through the lit- 
erature which goes straight to their homes? 
Now it is worthy of remark that the weekly 
papers are, as a whole, beginning to deal 
more with social questions than they did, and 
that ideas of revolution and class now tind 
find expression in them to an extent which I 
eould never have anticipated would “pay.” 
A vewspaper is, after all, a commercial en- 
terprise dependent on advertising for success. 
That even so they should be talking plainly 
about the need for very complete political So- 
chal changes shows that we are moving on. 

There is a very uneasy feeling here that the 
passage of the coercion bill—and I repeat that 
it will become law—will be marked by some 
violent action on the part of the extreme Irish 
party, and that of this Mr. Parnell bas al- 
ready been specially notified. Well, as Lonce 
suid, Iam opposed to dynamite, and, for that 
matter, Iam opposed to an earthquake. I 
take no stock in conflagrations, and I don't 
want to see or hear of any man's weasand 
being slit with a surgical instrument. Be- 
sides, Mr. Goschen lives within a few yards 
of us, and an awkward conspiracy might aim 
at the crow and hit the pigeon—that’s me. 
So that I trust for personal reasons this will 
not come. But for other reasons, too. Public 
public opinion is veering. That men like Lord 
Spencer, Lord Rosebery, Lord Kimberly, 
ete, ete., should be forced to declare for 
home rule, which they hate, shows that but a 
little patience is needed to win justice in place 
of oppression—to emancipate Ireland once 
for all. If, therefore, I counsel patience for 
yet a short period, I believe that as a revolu- 
tionist who stood by the cause of Ireland at 
some risk When the liberals were all against 
her, Tam urging what is really for the benefit 
of the Irish and democracy generally. 

Yes, and yet at this time of writing “Buf- 
falo Bill” is the hero of the day, the coming 
Wild West show is the talk of all London. 
Coercion, anti-coercion, dynamite, daggers, 
devilment galore, what is all that to bucking 
stallions, genuine scalping Indian chiefs and 
a border man who bas held his own at all 
sorts of break neck and dare devil pastimes? 
Nothing, dearly beloved brethren. And so 
the world wiggle-waggles on, and we with it. 
Fareweil, H. M. Hyxpan. 


Mr. Gahan and Bishop Loughlin. 

Mr. Gahan, editor of the Catholic Herald, 
has forwarded the following ietter to the New 
York Sun: 

To the Editor of the Sun—Sir: On Friday 
evening last, at a mneeting of the parishioners 
of St. Stephen’s, it pleased me to make some 
reference to Father Malone's abseuce from Dr. 
McGlynuws lecture, and to give what [knew 
to be the reason for such absence. In doing 
so [was necessarily obliged taimention Bishop 
Loughlin’s name and his connection with ‘it. 
A partial and imperfect report of what [ then 
said was published in your esteemed paper on 
Saturday. On Sunday there appeared in the 
Sue the report of au interview with the 
bisbop, in the course of which it is allezed he 
said that he did not want any newspaper con- 
troversy. about the matter, but that what I 
said at the ieecting was a Jie--an untruth 
from the beginning to the end. T do not de- 
sive any Rewspaper controversy, because 
as Io am. obliged, and williey, too earu 
my living, Fo have no. thee for 
recreation of °a controversy with 
sucha personuge asthe bishop of Brooklyn: 
But that gentleman evidently supposes. that 
in grandilequerttly a asserting he wishes no con- 
troversy, at the same time describing my 
statement as an untrath, that he has disposed 
of the case. He dees not seem to understund 
the temper of the times, nor does he appear 
to know that the day is past when the mere 
tpse dtcit of iin ecclesiastic was sitfficient to 
brand a luyinan asa falsifierof fact. know 
that interviews are frequently unreliable, acd 
it is possible that the bishop did not utter the 
words asertbed to him. But to set myself 
right with those of my fellow-citizens, whose 
opiniof I value, and assuming the interview 
to be cerrect, I will say that if over his signa- 


ture the bishop denies that: he sent an intima- 
tion of his wish to see one of the priests of 
his diocese, and that when that priest called 
on hin the bishop requested him not to attend 
Dr. MeGlynu’s lecture, Twill joinassue with 
tls bishup at once e and furnish proof that the 
statement I made is pot an untruth from be- 
ginning to end, and that the falsitication of 
facts rests on shoulders other than those of 
yours respectfully, JAMES J. GAGAN, - 
53 Park row, New York, May 10, 1837. 


An Address Wanted. 
Will “Admirer” please send his address to 
THE STANDARD! 
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DR. M’GLYNN IN BOSTON. 


An Immense Audience Listens te His Lec- 
ture on the Cross of the New Crusade— 
“They Read in the Fathers thac Io am 
Wrong, but I Read from Christ that J am 
Rizhe’—Comments of the Boston Press. 


Dr. McGlynn delivered his lecture on ‘‘The 
Cross of a New Crusade” under the auspices 
of the Irish societies of Boston before an cn- 
thusiastic audience that filled the great Bos- 
ton theater on Sunday evening last. The 
Boston Globe says: ‘‘Over 3,900 people, mostly 
young and middle-aged workmen,. heard ‘his 


‘tallz.and applauded his sentiments frequently. 


Every seat was occupied from the gallery to 
the orchestra; some 200 people sat in chairs on 
the platform, and there were hundreds, more 
who were unable to get any kind of a seat, and 
were only too happy to stand upand hear the 
great disciple of Henry George expound the 
relations of the cause of labor to Christi- 
anity, and particularly to Catholicism. What- 
ever may heve been the religion or political 
opinion of the audience, every man was 
pleased with the. force and logic of the 
argument made... The reverend 
reformer arese, bowed, smiled; and 
the audience xelled an old «style Boston 
yell, such asis héard nowhere away from the 
“Hub! and heard here only when‘a very, im- 
portant event takes place. The event of Jast 
night was Father MeGiyno, so the people 
yelled and cheered and applauded. i 

The doctor preceded the lecture with a per- 
sonal coor in the course of which. he 
said: 


‘atholic church. » 
aruinst the precepts Thave 
to inculcate by my: life aud conduct. 
her.. Her memory is dear and fragrant. (Ap- 
plause.) When I arose this morning 1 tovk 
iny Way toa Catholic church in this city, aud 
with mauy more I knelt before the holy ultars 
und partook of the holy sacrifice. | (Applause.) 
Tkuow Iwas never a more devout Catholic 
than Tam to-day. The lessons Uhave learned 
are dearer and. sweeter-—lar sweeter—now 
than ever before. No inan and uo propagan- 
da shall tear me from my first love. (Lremenu- 
dous applause and cries of “That's right.”) 
But there is nothing in the ductrine of this new 
crusade that is nut in keeping with the teach- 
ings of Christ, who is the light of the world. 
Our faith and our religion are founded on the 
lessous given by Him who spoke as never main 


taught and. tried 


spoke. This cannet. be against. the Catholic 
ehureh., Tsay it cannot be, for ID: love: the 


church and IT love the new crusade, and inmy 
mind—in the mind of every hovest, weil neau- 
ing mau—their teachings ure alike, 


does not require, the absolute obedience, of 
the mind to priest, to propaganda, or to pope. 

Are we Catholics such fools that our opinions 
are the playthings of Priests and bishops? If 
the propaganda were to make an order which 
would be abhorrent to reason, should we bow 
and submit without question? Can we have 


-no revelations! Whatif they do prohibit me 


from ministering at the altar, lam not cut olf 
from the church. I can still feed the hungry, 
clothe the poor and minister to the wants of 
the needy. In this lama true Catholic, and 
Ishall always love the sacred duties. which 
make my church the foremost church in the 
world. (Applause.) I am a Catholic, and I 
know, I swear, I shall always be a true Catho- 
lic ns long asI live. No power can. bar me 
out from this. What if the pope has ordered. 
me to be suspended? He has done it to better 
men than J, and they have lived and died true 
Catholics. Suspended is ecclesiastical for hid 
ing. (Laughter and applause.) 

“Tam suspended now, waiting the action of 
those above me in ecclesiastical power. If 
the time shall come when my superiors think 
I must oe sacrificed, Iam .w iling to have my - 
head cut off. I shall not falter. Iam in for 
the cause. They read me the sayings of St. Au- 
gustine and many of the fathers, and show me 
where Lum in the wrong. J read from Christ 
and find Lam right. I, too, can read from the 
holy fathers and show that many went far 
beyond me. I do not try to go us fur us they. 
Iam more moderate. (Laughter.). The love 
of man for God’s sake, and the love of God’ 
for His own sake is the essence of true re- 
ligion. 

“There are unknown millions fighting i in. our 
ranks. The people are not with me because I, 
a simple priest, have come. out -to defend 
them, but Lam with the people. And many 
are with us. Only last week Iwas talking 
with a learned bishop of our church about the 
teachings of that great, that glorious man, 
Henry George, (cheers and long. applause), 
and he told me there was nothing i inthe doc-’ 
trine of Henry George that was contrary to 
the spirit of Catholicism. If the church should 
say that two and two make five I should say 
it was impossible. The church has no right to 
say sucha thing. God has no right, beeyuse 
itis impossible. The man who could. suppose. 
that God could issue an order making two 
and two five would be guilty of blasphemy. 
But you ask if the propaganda has not con- 
demned me. Yes, but the propoganda. is not 
the church, and Lowe my fealty to the church.” 
All of the Boston papers give personal de- 
scriptions of Dr. MeGlynn. The Globe, which, 
by the way, itself prints a picture of him, - 
says: “The pictures of Father MeGlynn are 
libels on his physiognomy. He looks far bet- 
ter than any alleged likeness of hin that has 
yet been printed. He has the heavy mouth, to 
be sure, and a nose that is far from hand- 
some; but that magnificent beetling forehead, 
poised ona big neck, above a broad pair of 
square shoulders, causes everybody to forget 
all other features and look at his head alone. 
This is worth looking at: Broad, deep and 
high, with «a Websterian width above the’ 
eyes, and a Socratic bulge in front, that head 
would attract the attention of an anatomist if 
it were stripped | of flesh and putup inside a 
show case ina museum. Under his two black 
brows a pair of kind brown eyes burned with 
a subdued und steady fire. Below ther. were 
the Organi, features of a large, sirong mn Lie. 
Above thein, crag. on crag, towered that 
great forehead, in which lurk many theughts 
the it cunnet crowd themselves tato lesser 
brains. A thi ecat of straight. black hair, 
with a bald spot behind, completed his head- 
gear. Like his head, his body is large and 
deep and strong. aA full chest, holding Junsss 
that ure as tireless as bellows, large arms, 
with big, fat he nds for knobs, tauseular lees, 
wud fect with an aristocratic arch. at the in- 
step, make up the body of the man who hus 
cuuscd the great cony ulsion. 

“For two hours and a half he talked, ap- 
appealing, arguing and beseeching, telling of 
the erent eruod done by the holy echureh “and 
the great wrong suffered by the w orking peo- 
ple, and trying to reconcile the duty he owed 
to one to the nllegiunce he had sworn tothe 
other. There wus no rhetorical. trick in his. 
speech, no attempt to make a point out of sen- 
timent at the expense of reason, and no In- 
gersollian appeal to Che scllish nature in order 
tv bolster up his theory or convince his) wudi- 
tors. The specch was not so brilliant as some 


of Wendell Phillips’, nor so cultured as. those. 


of George Willliam Curtis, but it did not have 
a tame passage in it. 
it, und then haive the quarters, and every. bit 
was a gem of eloquence 
and no worse than any other part that could 
be selected.” - 

The Boston Herald says: “Dr. McGlynn was 
received with tremendous applause, 
lasted considerable time and. was: renewed 
again and again. He is rather above the: me- 
dium height, stout and muscular, and has a 
remarkably expressive and pleasing face. A 
benignant smile forever plays about his mouth, 
from out of which flow those mellow sentences, 
tipped with Irish brogue, just marked enough 
to make stronger the utterances, and one 
scarcely notes the frown which lowers at 
times upon his brow. So smooth ard polished, 


“T have. no quarrel with the holy Roman, 
IT shall never say aught: 


‘IT love. 


“The Catholic church has: not demanded, it, 


Cutit in half, quarter’ 


and. logic, no. better. 


which 


“the 


etnies tpn inne ome 


and filled with imagery, was his discourse at 
times that he seemed to be talking blank 
verse. Dr. McGlynn’s art seems to be. rather 
of the captivating and the fascinating than of 
the persuading kind, his vivid pictures and 
uplifting aspirations carrying the hearer along 
irresistibly rather taan -villingly. In many 
respects there is a striking resemblance ta 
Henry Ward Beecher.” 


The Jovrnal says of the doctor:. “He is a 


man of decidedly impressive. appearance, be-_ 


ing above medium height and. very well pros. 
portioned. His forehead is bizh and projects 


over deep-seated yet penetrating eves, while 


his clean shaven face reveais a firm chin and 
square cut, resolute mouth. As he spoke in 
clear, decisive tones, reaching every part of 
the theater without apparent effort, he might 
well stand fer a leader ina crusade, firm and 
uncompromising, and yet with a ‘suavity of 
address and a play of native wit. that would 


make him more friends than enemies.” 


The Advertiser refers to him as “a man 
with the dome shaped head of a thinker and 
square jaw of a. fighter, of broad 
shoulders and commanding stature,” and says: 
“Dr. McGlynn is an eloquent speaker. He 
was by turn argumentative, impassioned and 
wiity, but earnest throughout; and very few 
speakers could: drop as he did from a noble 


moral strain to the level of a funny pun with-- 


out making the judicious grieve.” 


The W ay They Look at. It io Ohte, : 
Columbus, O., Capital. 


-The Journat of yesterday says: 


Dr. McGlynn has probably played. his last card. in. ae. 


sertlng thai the opposition to him by Archbishop Care 


(runis beeause he McGlyan) : supperted Cleveland. and 
It ts a reckless assertion, | 
“and tinless: most detinitely established cannot. but react 


refused to vote for. Blaine. 


with fearful effect upon the mun who takes it. 

Dr. McGlynn is. simply misquoted by the 
Journal. He did not, as the above paragraph 
implies, assert that his refusal to vote for 
Blaine was the only cause for the archbishop’s 
hostility. 
the tyrannical 
spirit of the archbishop against a dauntless 
American priest, whose spirit the college of 
cardinals, much less the pompous Corrigan, 
could tut und cannot break. The principal or 
chief cause of the archbishop’s hostility to 
Father McGlynn came out long ago in 
the. newspapers, in the publication of 
the Jetters which passed between Mr. 
Henry George, the archbishop. and Dr. 
McGlynn. The archbishop. opposed the 
Irish national league. and, prohibited Dr, 
MeGlyun from aiding “that agitation” To 
this wandatory command the doctor gave & 
partial submission, but when. the archbishop, 
following out his first tyrannical act, attempt- 
ed to coerce the political conscience of the 
priest and dictate to a free born American 
citizen the ticket he should vote, or rather the 
ticket he should-not vote (the George. work- 
ingman ticket), then it was that. Dr. McGlynn 
threw down the gare of battle. and defied 
“Rome itself! And then it was. that his sus. 
pension took place. 

The capitalistic press, dreading the spread 
of Georgeism, are now actively engaged in a 
crusade against 2 humble priest, who bad the 
mninhood, the American manhood, to stand up 
for his birthright—for. the: political: freedom 
guaranteed him. by: the constitution. of the 
United States—and this same capitalistic presa 
unanimously. sustains the tyranvical interfer~ 
ence of both Corrigan and Rome with the po- 
litical convictions of an American. citizen. 
The workingmen and the. Hberty loving 
misses of the United States understand the 
issue, and 

FKome and Corrigan must back down! 


Reporters sre Clearly lupressed. 
Rochester, N. Y., Pust-Express. ; 

In the accounts given of the. meetings. held. 
by Dr. McGlynn, in forwarding his new ecru- 
sade, we cannot find any evidence of a dispo- 
sition on the part of the New York. papers. to 
exuggerate their importance. On the con- 
trary, there seenis to be a tendency to belittle 
them as far as possible. But the reporters. are 
clearly impressed with the earnestness and 
power of the speaker and the wonderful 
enthusiasm of the crowds that guther to listen 
to him. Matt de 
From the first moment that action wastaken 
against Dr. McGlynn by the authorities of his 
chureh in New York, we foresaw some. such 
popular revolt in his favor. He was so much 
beloved by the people of his. large congrega- 
tion, so much a leader among. the. priests, and 
pat down without a struggle. It is. doubtful 
now whether anything can. quiet him. or 
destroy his prestige except a papal condem- 
nation of the theeries of Henry George about 
land; and though it is said such a condemna- 
tion is in preparation, it is not easy to see how 
the Catholic church, which exists where every 


against a particular one. 


A°Screw Loose Somewhere. 
The Hon. Joseph H. Choate, in a recent 
speech in Boston, said that the. machinery of 
Massachusetts alone -is equal to the dgbor of 
one-hundred million men. 
Mr. Edward Atkinson, in his. Sedeut “speech 


sachusetts get for their share 91 62-100 per 
cent of all the wealth pr oducert by the aid of 
mnachinery. 

There's a screw ibese in that: machinery 
sommew here. 


Oa Farth as It is in Heaven. 
H.T. R. Marston. 
What is the sweet springtime to them | 
Who sicken in city slums, : 
Where never a flower puts forth her bloom, 
And never a wild’ bee hums? : 


‘The glory of summer flushes full 
On mountain, moor and. teay_ : 
‘But the human swarms in alley and ourt soe 
The glory do nob see. 


“And when the aut umn, with ruddy sheaves 
Brings in the bounteous time, 

The moiling million still grinds and grieves 
In poverty, dirt and crime. 


Have they not human lives to live, a 
And human souls to save? 
Are they foredoomed to be cradled in: want 
And to lie i ina | pauper’s gravel. 


Have they no hope of the life to come? _ 
No cliim on the Father’s love 
Did not the Lord of the angels stoop 
‘For them from His throne above? 


Oh: slander no longer the love of God 
With the arch deceiver’s lie— 
(‘That the poor were Ineant to slave: on earth, 
aAAud be happy When they die! 


‘The rich in their pomp, and the great hi their 
pride, 

Have their purple and linen fine; 
But the poor are thé heirs of. the kingdom ot 
G od, » : 

And the land of corn and wine. 


No. T he POOF. shalt enter His Eiedone now, 


Though ‘Maiwinon: and tasmey Glock the path, 
“And prejudice leagued with pride. 


All beautiful, true and holy things 


The-poor with the rich shall share; 
And theirs shall a double portion be. | 
Who have double of want and. care... 
For the human life in us all is one, 
And a sweet and a sacred thing; : 
And the one great God is the lover of all, 
The Father of all and King. 


For the broad green earth He made for the. 


poor, 
As Well as the broad blue sky; 


And He means that the poor shall be happy 


here, 


As well as. when they die. 


It. was one of many causes, how- - 
ever, Which operated to. incite 


The Press: Belictles the Movement, But the 


so powerful an orator that ‘he could not be 


system of land tenure prevails, can pronounce 


in Boston, said that the laboring men of. Mas- . 
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THE POLITICAL OUTLOOR. 

Grover Cleveland for president carried 
the state of New York in 1554 by a plural- 
ity of 1,047 on a total vote of 1,171,312, 
and a chance of one vote in each thousand 
cast would have caused bim to lose New 
York and the presidency. David B. Hill, 
democrat, was elected governor in 1885 by 
@ plurality of 11,134 in a total vote of 
1,026,239. In 1886 Rufus W. Peckham, 
democrat, was chosen associate judge of 
the court of appea's by a plurality of 7,797 
im a total vote of 970,807. In each case 
the prohibition vote was much larger than 
the plurality of the successful candidate. 
These are facts that must be borne in mind 
by any one who seeks to arrive at any 


reasonable opinion as to the effect of the j 


labor vote on existing political parties. 
Thev show that the democratic majority in 
this state is so narrow that any apprecia- 
ble Joss of votes that did not equally affect 
the republican party would give the state 
to the Jatter. A perception of this fact 
has recently caused several of the papers 
that seek to retain the democratic party in 
power to make frantic appeais to the voters 
of the new party to “return” to their al- 
legiance to the democracy, and has even 
Jed seme to pretend toa belief that there 
is an understanding and compact between 
the leaders of the new movement and the 
bosses of the republican machine. It 
would be useless to argue with those who 
ean only view public events through the 
disturbing lenses of old-time partisanship; 
but it is worth while for those capable of 
taking rational views of current events to 
consider the political situation of to-day as 
affected by the rise of the united labor 
party. In fact, no man taking an intelli- 
gent interest in public affairs can any 
Jonger ignore the question. now that the 
mew party has issued a call for a state con- 
vention. 

The daily press has so misrepresented 
the situation from the beginning of the 
Bew movement, that any thorough under- 
standing of the facts requires a brief re- 
view of the history of the labor party as it 
now exists in this citv and state. Attempts 
& establish a labor party in this city have 


been frequent in the past, and the move- ! 


ment of Jast fall is, in some sense, the out- 
growth of these attempts; but that move- 
ment differed radicaliy from all previous 
efforts, and quite as much in character and 
purpose as in the strength it developed. 
The earlier political labor movements had 
contented themselves with a protest against 
the wrongs and hardships of workingmen, 
and theg proposed mere palliatives for the 
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committee on education and labor which 
sat in this city in the summer of 1883. 
The platform of the union was su. aitted 
to that committee and is printed © its re- 
port. The first plank is as follows: ‘The 
land of every country is the common in- 
heritance of the people in that country, 
and hence all should have free and equal 
access to its settlement.” To suppose 
that men who had stood for years for such 
a principle adopted the Clarendon hall 
platform blindly and unintelligently is 
simple folly. It is one of the many mis- 
takes into which the body of the people 
have been led through dependence for 
news on journals that persistently exalt 
the sensational at the expense of the im- 
portant. 

Of course it is not claimed that every 
member of the united labor party is a full- 
fledged political economist, able to trace to 
its ultimate consequence the application of 
the doctrine enunciated in the first plank 
of the platform of the Central labor union. 


There are very few of its voters, however, . 


who do not comprehend that there is some- 
thing radically wrong in the system that 
enables men to withhold land from human 
use on the upper portion of this island, 
while men, women and children are packed 
like sardines in a box in downtown tene- 
ment houses. There are very few men in 
the labor party who do not also understand 
that taxation of land values is the only 
practicable way in which the community 
as a whole can obtain the publicly created 
values now appropriated by individuals. 


| If the newspapers would devote one-half 


the space they now give up to divorce cases 
and other corrupting scandals to really re- 
porting the substance of the proceedings 
at the district meetings of the labor party, 
they would not excite the derision of all its 
members by attributing to that party a 
desire to divide up the land. Let any one 
seriously make such a proposal to any one 
hundred members of the new party, and 
he would be laughed at, and a number 
would step forward at once to disconcert 
him with the question. “If that were done, 
where would the baby born to-morrow get 
its share?” The great fundamental truths 
of the land plank of the Clarendon hall 


democrats thirty-one per cent. Had the 
new movement extended to state offices 
the result would have been as follows: 


Daniels, 461,018 less 18,351. ......coccscccercccccecsocs 442,467 
Peckham, 468,815 less 41,821......... acccccccccce cess obab IIE 


Republican MaAjority..........scececocveccccccccese 15,473 


This calculation is, of course, based on the 
assumption that the movement is confined 
to New York city: but it is no longer thus 
confined. The united labor party now has 
a complete organization in every district 
in Brooklyn, which has also been a demo- 
cratic city; and the probability is that it 
will draw from both the old political or- 
ganizations in proportions similar to those 
shown in this city, thus increasing the 
disaster of the demccratic party. in the 
other cities of the state and in the rural 
districts the same proportion may not hold 
good, but it certainly appears that the new" 
movement renders any hope of democratic 
success at a state election impossible of 
fulfillment. 

This conclusion is one that will fill short- 
sighted republicans with joy; but if there 
be any thoughtful men in that party they 
must see cause for trouble in the march of 
events that puts their party forward as the 
champion of monopoly and_ corporate 
power against the great mass of produc- 
ers. When sham democracy gets out of the 
way and the mass of those composing it, 
joining with a numerous body of republi- 
cans, go over to the new party of real 
democracy, the republican party will find 
itself in an attitude as hopeless as that of 
the federal party at the time of the second 
Jefferson campaign. It will be the party 
of caste, privilege, money and reaction in a 
democratic country, and its extinction will 
be inevitable. Nor is it certain that the re- 
publican party will profit even temporarily 
by the great change now in progress. It 
has already missed all chance of profiting 
by it in this city. The last election placed 
it third in the race and left the labor 
party facing the democratic party as its 
only real antagonist. The new party 
with but an impromptu organization, and 
believed by all outside its own ranks to be 
doomed to inevitable defeat, polled over 
68,000 votes in 1886. It is now organized 
in every election district, and has never 


duties sufficient for 


poses to fight the old parties singly or to- 
gether, and eventually to defeat the com- 
bination, or the survivor, as events may 
decide. 

That politicians or political newspapers 
can get this fact into their heads is per- 
haps now impossible, but it will be ham- 
mered home, even there, in time, and 
meanwhile the new party goes ahead, 
indifferent to the blunders of its enemies, 
gathering strength as it goes and fighting 
for the ultimate triumph of the principles 
it has deliberately adopted and to which it 
proposes to give effect by whatever 
changes in laws, constitutions, courts, 
legislatures and officials may prove to be 
necessary. 


A glimmering of the truth appears to 
have dawned on the mind of at least one 
old-school politician. Senator McPherson 
of New Jersey is a shrewd man, who has 
always been solicitous that the democratic 
party shall keep itself solid with the work- 
ingmen. Believing fully that the tariff 
delusion had a strong hold on the minds of 
the laboring people of his own state, he 
made a determined effort at the last demo- 
cratic national convention to have inserted 
in that platform two words pledging the 
party to protection. As originally drafted, 
the platform declared for tariff reduction, 
but went on to say that a tariff framed 
solely with a view to revenue could levy 
the protection of 
American labor against the competition of 
the lower paid labor of Europe. Senator 
McPherson insisted on the insertion of the 
words “and must” in order that his 
party should pledge itself to give 
effect to the abstract principle thus 
enunciated. He succeeded in the 
effort, and openly rejoiced that those 
two words made the labor vote of New 
Jersey safe forthe democratic party. This 


' incident shows that Mr. McPherson was 


keenly alive, at that time, to the import- 
ance of that vote. Furthermore, he has 
an Office in New York, took part in the last 
municipal campaign here, and ‘is probably 
quite as familiar with our local politics as 
most New Yorkers. He has recently told 
a Herald correspondent that Cieveland 
will be renominated, without opposition, 


platform are understood by the mass of the | permitted its efforts or its enthusiasm to by the democratic party, and he predicts 


new party, and they are clearly set forth 
at all its meetings by those whom the 
saviors of society would call ‘mere ignor- 
ant laborers.” 


The new party, then, is based on a prin- 


flag for a moment. 
to believe that it, will sweep the city this 
year, and certainly any hope the repub- 
licans may have had last fall of creeping 
to power between it andthe democrats is 
atanend. If the labor party carries New 


There is every reason | 


his re-election. The situation in New 
York, however, he admits, ‘ton account of 
the labor vote, is very uncertain.” ‘‘There 
is a wonderful shifting of parties going on 
at present,” says the senator, ‘‘and there 
is a large draft from both parties into the 


ciple, and its end and aim is to bring that | York city this year and the democratic | japor party.” Nevertheless Mr. McPher- 


principle into action by the enactment of 
laws placing all taxation on land values 


party loses the state, the latter organiza- 
tion may as well abandon any thought of 


son professes to believe that Mr. Cleveland 
will be re-elected by the vote of New 


and thereby taking for common use and | electing any candidate of its own to the York, even if the labor party has a 


benefit the vast increase in values that has 
put a thousand millions of dollars in the 
pockets of rich New Yorkers during the 
past sixty years, and which, once secured 
to the public, would easily give New York 
city an annual reverue of a hundred mil- 
lions, to be expended on works of public 
necessity, utility, comfort and luxury while 
forcing the utilization of land now held 
vacant by‘specuiftors. To the accomplish- 
ment of this object the new party is com- 
mitted, and it accounts as equally its foes 


‘both of the old political organizations, 


which, however divided in other matters, 
are equally opposed to this system, and 


thus opposed, too, through sheer ignor- | 


ance, since nine-tenths of those composing 
either would be benefited by the enact- 
ment of the laws proposed by the new 
party, while none among them would suaf- 
fer except monopolists and the profes- 
sional politicians who are dependent on 
these monopolists for their living. 

Such being the case, it is a matter of ab- 
solute indifference to the new party which 
of the two old parties shall survive to be- 
come its antagonist in the final struggle. 
Appeals to its members to avert the over- 
throw of the democratic or the republican 
party will be made in vain, while any at- 


presidency if the new party has a candi- 
date in the field.' Those comprising the 
democratic party will then find themselves 


; atthe parting of the ways, and will have 


to choose whether they will join the re- 
publican party in supporting privilege and 
monopoly or the party of the people in 
assuring to every inhabitant of our land 
that equal right to the earth which is his 
heritage from the Creator, and withot: 
which all the parchments in the world can- 
not assure to him either life, liberty or the 
pursuit of happiness. 


Some time ago it looked as ifthe problem 
would be far more complex than it now 
appears. It seemed likely that in western 
republican states the drain made by the 
new movement would fall most heavily on 
the republican party, but the stampede of 
democrats to the republican party in Chi- 
cago and the attitude in which coal oil poli- 
tics has placed the democratic party in 
Cincinnati appear to indicate that the re- 


it will be in the south it is difficult to say, 
but the probability is that the race preju- 
dice which separates the producers there | 


presidential candidate of its own. In that 
event he thinks it will probably be with 
Mr. Cleveland “‘as it was with Mr. Hewitt 
in the election of mayor—-men, regardless 
of party, will turn in and vote for him.” 
Perhaps Mr. McPherson is right. At 
present the turn that affairs will take is 
purely a matter of speculation, and it does 
not matter to the labor party whether the 
democrats and republicans thus unite in an 
enlarged mugwunip party or whether they 
continue to fight on their present lines, 
with democratic defeat assured in advance. 
Either condition will weaken party ties in 


one or both and thereby assure to the 


labor party thousands of new votes. 


There is certainly nothing in such taik as 
that of Senator McPherson to discourage 
or alarm the leaders of the new movement. 
Probably never before in the history of 
American politics did a new political partv, 
after a single local campaign, and an un- 
successful campaign at that, carry such 


| publican party will alone survive ‘to fight | consternation into the camps of existing 
| the new party in the north and west. How | political organizations. 


Here we actually 
find one of the acknowledged leaders of the 
democratic party confessing publicly the 
apprehension with wnich the new move- 


| into two hostile camps will make the | ment fills him, and declaring that his de- 


evils of which they complained. The | tempt by either to make any alliance with | southern states for some time longer a | pendence for any hope of democratic suc- 


movement of last fall struck at the very 
goots of industrial slavery and political cor- 
ruption, and proposed a radical remedy for 
the wrongs under which all actual pro- 
ducers suffer. An effort was made within 


it will be futile, unless such party pro- 
poses to accept the principles of the united 
labor party. Looking at the question as 
one of practical politics, as understood by 
the daily press, it does seem, however, as 


ghostly battlefield for the specters of two 
parties already dead. 

Forthe men who have led the demo- 
cratic party into its opposition to the work- 


-ingmen in this state, the prospect is dismal | 


the ranks of labor to confine the movement | if the democratic party would be the first | enough. They are still blind to the truth, 
to the old lines and make it a mere appeal | to suffer from the labor movement, and | however, and are casting about for means | and frantic appeals to it to show tender- 


to the class sympathies of ‘those who work 


for a reason very similar to that which ac- 


to lasso a thunderbolt or dam a Niagara. 


cess is on acoalition between democrats and 
republicans. Ifinasingle campaign the 
labor party has made itself thus formid 
able to its foes, who are ready to enter into 
a partnership against it, it has every rea- 
son to hope for speedy triumph over both, 


ness in the choice of its first victim can only 


with their hands; but the time was ripe for | counts for the fact that the republican | They eagerly grasp at suggestions of a di- | excite derision among its members. It is 
@ great step forward, and when the con- | party has been the chief sufferer by the | vision in the labor party, which have no | in this fight to win, and it leaves ‘to the old 


vention called by the Central labor union 


prohibition movement. The republicans 


foundation in fact. A number of individ- 


came together, it adopted what has since | have always pretended to be the friends of | uals, most of them well intentioned and 
become known as the Clarendon hall plat- | temperance, but their leaders have never | some of them ambitious, recently at- | 


form by an overwhelming majority, and 
Rominated by a vote of 360 to 49 for ail 
others a candidate identified with the prin- 
ciples here enunciated. 

The assumption of the politicians of the 


that this platform was blindly adopted by 
men to whom it meant nothirg. This isa 
grave mistake. A steadily increasing 
agitation of the land question has been 
going on in this city tor vears. One after 
another the strongest men in the labor 
movement have been brought to see in the 
nationalization of land the one remedy for 


for a moment had any intention of alienat- 
ing the powerful support given to the 
party by numerous liquor sellers. Hence 
sincere prohibitionists, when finally con- 


tempted to start a national labor party in 
Cincinnati. New York’s labor party had 
started long before, and was an existing 
party when that convention met. It was 


parties themselves the decision of the ques- 
tion as to which shall first go down before 
its blows. “First come, first served.” 

In a column of serio-comic observations 
about the Anti-poverty movement, the 
Brooklyn Eagle gravely announces that 


vinced that the republican party would | ready to corporate with any labor party ; after 250 years of hard work the people of 
old parties, and of probably the great mass | never grant their demands, withdrew from | that might grow up elsewhere, but it had | the world have accumulated subsistenco 
of those opposed to the new movement, is | its ranks, making it the chief loser by the | no occasion to join a number of men, hav- 


political: prohibition movement. In a 
similar fashion the democratic party has 
always professed a peculiar solicitude for 
the rights and interesis of working- 
men, without the = slightest 
of sundering the close relations existing 
between its managers and 
monopclies and corporate cormorants. 


ing no constituency back of them, who pro- 
posed to put themselves at the head of a 
national party not yet formed. This new 
society of the Cincinnati has called a con- 


is no objection to that, and it is to be hoped 


join the labor party already existing here. 


the evils that have grown up with the | The workingmen are beginning to find out | They do pot now belong to it, however, 


material progress of our country. 
similar movement in Ireland bas had a 
powerfal influence in preparing the great: 


body of our citizens of frish birth for the | braced the larger number of New York | sary to its success. 


application of the same principle to this 


The | the falsity of its pretenses, and their estab- | and 


lishment of a separate party here tells 
most against the party that had em- 


workingmen. In states where the tariff 


hitherto 
They are wel- 
are not neces- 
They may per- 
haps erect an asylum for soreheads that 


not 
help. 
they 


it has 
to them for 
come, but 


locked ! 


country. The gallant and successful fight | delusion or some other fraudulent pretense | will prove useful to prevent an envious or 


made by Irish bishops and priests to pre- 


has given the majority of their votes to the 


disappointed man here and there from 


vent the success of English intrigues to | republican party, that organization will be | stultifying himself by going back to the 
array the Catholic authorities in Rome | the first to suffer by the new movement. | democratic or republican party, but they 
against the doctrine that the land belongs | These are results for which the new party | can no more retard the growth or shape 


te the whole people has had a wonderful 
elfect in educating Catholics here into an 
understanding of the proper limitations of 
ecclesiastical power. Furthermore, the 
Central labor union, which took the 
initixtive in starting the new movement, is 
a body that sprang directly gut oi the land 
agitation, having had its origin in a mect- 
ing held in Cooper Union in the winter of 
1881-62 to express the sympathy of New 
York workingmen with the Irish revolt 
against landlordism. That the union 
accepts the principle in defense of which 
it was originally organized was shown 
Eléainy Uy ine testimony; of its members 


is not responsible, and its members view 
them with perfect indifference. That the 
leaders of the old parties should, however, 
regard them with lively interest is quite 
natural. 

In New York city last fall, 18,551 repub- 
licans who voted tor Daniels for judge of 
the court of appeals deserted Roosevelt 
and voted for George for mayor. Of 132,- 
373 democrats who voted for Peckham for 
judge of the court of appeals, 41,821 
deserted Hewitt and voted for the labor 
candidate. Nearly 7,000 voters voted for 
George who voted for no candidate for any 
other office. The loss to the republicans 


‘was twenty-three 


the progress of the united labor party than 
they can give its vote to David B. Hill, 
James G. Blaine, or auy other politician | 
of the old parties. Sensible paliticians 
may as well dismiss all false hopes of 
division from their minds. The party that | 
they must consider is that which cast over 
68,000 votes in New York last November, 
which has since extended to Brooklyn, and 
is now rapidly extending through the state, 
and which will in August next meet in 
state convention atSyracuse. Itis a party 
already organized, with definite principles 


| and known leaders, and its aim is neither 


‘to help the republican nor the democratic 


for only four years to come. Will the Sir 
Flippants of the pro-poverty press ever un- 
derstand what any school boy who thinks 
should know, that the worid actually lives 
from hand to mouth? If work stopped for 


thought |; ference of ‘its own sort in this state. There | one year, to say nothing of four, the rich- | : 
, woe be unto those by whem it comes. | 


est man left above ground would have an 


powerful | that those concerned in it will decide to | empty stomach. When Sir Flippant Jays 
down his pen which was in the ore Jast | 


summer, and parts his hair in the middie 


with a comb that was then oozing through. 


the bark of a South American plant, brush- 
ing it with bristles that last fall were grow- 
ing on a hog’s back, and walks to his home 


in boots made from the skin of a iast year's } 


calf, he does not enter a house built 250 
years ago, nor sit down to a dinner that 
was cooked in colonial davs and saved for 
him by a provident ancestor. 


terials that were in the mine, the quarry 


and the forest when he was learning how | 
to make editorial ignorance appear like | 
wisdom and its foolishness like wit; and: 
the food on his table was passing through 
‘the hands of the producer even while he 
was wrestling with the statistics out of | 


which he figured an accumulation of sub- 
sistence for four years to come. 

But Sir Flippant is not wholly to blame 
for this form of idiocy. His opinions, like 
his facts and his jokes, are second hand, 
and like them are about the only part of 


his “subsistence” that bas been aeccumulat- 


party, but to win success for itwelf, It pro: | ing during the past 250 years or that will | sponsibility on the governor. If they did | will speed it 


| 
| 


His house ! 
was built after he had reached the fullest | 
maturity of which he is capable, of ma- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


be sufficient for four years to come. He 
has learned from the special pleaders, for a 
class that needs an explanation of affairs 
which will harmonize their idleness with 
their luxury, that wealth is accumulated 
by hoarding; and he forthwith concludes 
that it needs only to divide the sum total 
| of values by the sum total cf population 
| and the quotient by the cost of living for a 
year to ascertain how much leisure the 
people might enjoy after their 250 vears of 
hard work. It would very much promote 
economic inquiry if the advocates and ben- 
eficiaries of the hoarding theory, Sir Flip- 
pant included, were compelled to feed for 
a time on the subsistence that their an- 
cestors had hoarded. A breakfast or two 


| of ancient eggs and Queen Anne toast | 


would stimulate economic thought and 
greatly advance the hand-to-mouth theory 


i of life. 


It must be interesting to the many sin- 


cere men of the greenback and labor 


movement—the Weavers and Gillettes, the 


+ Potters and Trevéllicks, the Winstons, Nor- 


tons and Howes—to see the old pelitical 
strikers and organizers of discord in the 
greenback party popping up serenely in 
the “union labor purty.” They, at least, 
will not wonder that the united labor party 
of New York declines to turn its constitu- 
| eney and organization over to the traflick- 


j Crs. 


WHETHER it will profit the people of 
Rhode Island to substitute democratic for 
; republican control in their little ring ridden 
commonwealth remains to be seen, but 
| they certainly run no risk in trying the ex- 
| periment, since no sort of rule, even that of 
a czar, could well be less entitled to be 
ralled either democratic or republican than 
that to which the state has for many years 
been subjected. The people have unques- 
tionably voted for a change, and the ques- 
tion now is whether their expressed will 
shall be respected or defied. The defeated 
party has, through its holding-over mem- 
bers, still control of the state senate, and 
the method of choosing state officers is 
their election in a joint convention of the 
two houses. The republicans of the senate, 
it is reported, have entered into a conspir- 
acy to prevent the holding of any joint con- 
vention in order that the present republi- 
can state officers may be enabled to 
hold over through a failure to elect 
their successors. The plain purpose 
of this conspiracy to —- defeat 
the will of the people expressed at the 
polls, and it is morally just as flat treason 
to the sovereign power as an open rebel- 
lion against a czar would be. Brayton, 
chief of the state police, who would cer- 
tainly have been removed by the new gen~- 
eral assembly, has sesigned, the expecta- 
tion being that the governor, whose term 
is about to expire, will appoint some man 
to the vacancy who can also hold over 
through the failure of the legislature to 
elect. Brayton is so objectionable to the 
prohibition republicans that it was feared 
that if he held on to his place the con- 
spiracy to prevent a joint convention 
could not be carried out. If the retiring 
governor, Mr. Wetmore, makes the ap- 
pointment thus expected, he will become 
a party to the conspiracy to defeat the ex- 
pressed will of the people. Mr. Wetmore 
is a wealthy citizen of Newport, and he 
occupies one of the finest of the residences 
in that abode of luxurious plutocracy. He 
belongs to the class anxious to save so- 
ciety from the machinations of the an- 
archists, and yet he is evidently counted 
on by his fellow saviors of society in 
@ conspiracy to strike at the very founda- 


is 


| tions of law and order, by defying the sov- 


ereign power of the state. The other 
saviors are evidently not only ready, but 
eager to attempt this. 


THERE have been many expressions of 
apprehension that the present movement 
of the masses against the classes in this 
country may result in a bloody contlict. 
Those of us who understand the spirit and 
purpose of the labor movement see in it no 
reason for such apprehension. It can 
readily secure the necessary votes to en- 
able it to carry out the programme by 
peaceable and lawful means. The only 
danger of violence les in the disposition 
of the privileged classes to prevent 
obedience to the will of the people after it 
has been once Jawfully expressed. In this 
state the republican legislature has thus 
defied the expressed will of the people in 
for a constitutional con- 
vention. In Rhode Island «a similar 
defiance is to be attempted for the. pur- 
nose of retaining republican office holders 
in power. The people who do such 
things are the only realiy dangerous an- 
archists and revoiutionists in this land. 
They strike deadly blows at the very foun- 
dations of law and order. and they invite 
Violence. Should trouble come at any 
phase of this strugele it will be due to the 
insolent treason of just’ such people, and 


Rhode Island my prove to be-the most 
convenient, because happily it is the most 
restricted, stage ou which to play out -the 


tragedy that will teach the saviors of so- | 
cietv the danger .of defying the people's : 


will. as : 

THE governor. has vetoed the republican 
bill fer a constitutional convention. He 
did right. The people having ortered this 
convention, it was. the first duty of the 
legisiature to. provide for holding it at an 
early day and under circumstances: [aver- 
able to securing an organic law in har- 
mony with public sentiment. This. the 
republican machine determined should not 
be Gone. Tis manipulators were opposed 
to any convention. Accordingly, aflterlong 
delax and. toward the close of the session, 
they fixed up a bill which would not only 
put the convention in the hands of the 
republican party, but would practically ex- 
chide new questions trom: its deliberations 
and bring its work before the people for 
acoption in the heat of a presidential elec- 
tion. Perhaps they expected and hoped 
for the veto that has come, trust- 
ing that this would prevent a 


vention aitogether and cast the re- 


{ 
i 


i by Dianten. Duncan on Phe | 


con- j 


py 


they have miscalculated. It may be that 
the democrats _as well as the republicans 
would like to avoid a convention, but if 
they would their wish has not taken shape: 
in action. Democratic representatives in 
the legislature have professed, at Teast, to: 
want a convention, and the veto of 
the governor does not by any means. belie 
their professions. To have approved the 
republican bill would have bean to aid in 
foisting a fraudulent convention: on the 
people. There is yet time to enact a proper 
law, and if the republican majority in the 
legislature desires. to thrust upon ‘the 
democracy the. responsibility of defeating 
or evading the popular will it must give 
ij the governor a bill that he ought to sign. 
THE Saturday half holiday bill gives the 
sanction of law to a-movement that has 
already largely acquired the force of cuse 
tom. Were it otherwise, the law would 
probably remain a dead letter, and after a 
few spasmodic attempts at its ene 
| forcement, would become  obsoleta, 
in is still a question, however, 
whether any benefit willbe derived 
from the new enactment by those wage. 
workers who most need the additional 
hours of leisure which the law proposes te 
give them. The great retail stores of New 
York are governed, as to their hours of 
closing, by the wishes of their customers, 
and not by a regard tor the comfort of 
; their employes. If people want ta 
make purchases on Saturday after 
noons, stores will necessarily be kept 
open to. supply them; and it is 
quite possible that the conferring 
; of a half holiday on one class of wage. 
{ workers may have the unfortunate effect 
of imposing additional labor upon another, 
Nevertheless, the Jaw is unquestionably @ 
step in the right direction, and will hasten 
the recognition of_the truth that society 
requires from the producers who support 
if an amount of toil totally incommensue 
rate with the meager reward it offers 
them. 


THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Dr. McGlynn's Well-Considered Views< 
The Bible Should Not Be Made an Object 
of Mere Fetich Worship. 


The meeting of the Nineteenth Century 
club on Tuesday evening last was devoted te 
the consideration of the question of the Bible 
in the public schools. After Judge Hoadly 
had urged that the reading of the Bible 
should be forbidden . because it was the 

province of the parent rather than of the 
school to teach religion, Dr. McGlyna 
took the floor, and in a few weighty 
words defined the true Catholic view. of this 
important question. The idea that mereread- 
ing of the Bible, without note or comment, to 
the children of a school was in any sense a 
step toward religious education, was, he said, 
practically to make a fetich of the Bible; 
while to do more would be to force upon chil- 
dren religious teaching to which their parenta 
might object. rg 

“The Hebrews,” said Dr. McGlynn, “havea. 
perfect right to object to the singing of hymns 
in schools where their children must pray to 
Christ as the son of God. Suppose that the 
Roman Catholics should demand their religion. 
taught in the public schools in places where. 
they have the power to do so?” ng cre 

Dr.. McGlynn then pointed out that so far ae 
Catholics are ccncerned, if the Bible was ta 
be. taught in school, it would do them 
no harm, and if it was not taught there the: 
Catholic would hear the truths of his religion 
in the parochial school. He closed by refer- 
ring to the decrees of the last plenary council 
regarding the position of the Catholic church: 
on the question. 

Dr. McGlynn’s appearance was creeted with. 
applause, and the serious attention paid ta 
his remarks, and the evident approval with 


! which they were received, evidenced. the im- 


portance attached to his opinion by the mem 
bers of the club. 


Plain Common: Sense. 

Montreal, Can., Witness. es oe aa 

At present the Dominion of Canada gives te 
the domestic producer of atonof pig iron a 
bounty of one dollar anda half, and it fines 
every importer of a ton of iron two dollars, 
so that a Canadian iron. maker has an advan- 
tage of three dollars and a half and the cost 
of transportation over the British producer. 
A determined attempt is now being made ta 


induce the govyerninent to probibit the im- 


portation of pig iron by increasing the duty 
upon it.te six doNars and seventy-two cents 
per ton, which is the duty levied under the 
American tariff. The instigators of this move- 
ment—the managers of the Londonderry 


such a duty will be followed by an increase of 
three dollars a ton in the price of pig iron. As 
under existing cizcumstances. the price of pig 
| iron is artificially increased by about two dol- 
lars ton, the-cust of the: pig iron used in 
Canada will, under the proposed tariff, be in- 
creased by tive dollars a ton. © An increase in 
the protective duties en pig’-iren will involve 
‘a corresponding increase im the protective 
duties upon all castings and manufactures of 
iron, and 2 corresponding: increase in the cost 
or all) stoves, nach » agricultural ime 
plements, railway iron, ete. ‘Fhis is an exe 
tremely heavy bill to pay for the satisfaction 
of knowing that the Londonderry iron works 
are running at full blast and that its man- 
agers are growing rich. Every farmer, 
hunberman and manufacturer in. the country 
Wili have the cost.of production. considerably 
increased, and. a few workmen in. Nova 
Sevtin, now healthily employed at sea, in the 
fisheries or on the farm, will work. their. lives 
out for wages, the aggregate amount of 
which will nut cpproach the sum paid yearly 
by the country to provide this work for theme 
Would it net be cheaper to pay the London- 
; derry iron inakers and smelters their ordinary 
Wages lo du nothing and) permit us tu impor’ 
our iron frei where we can get it the cheap- 
'est? The farmers shoulck also remember iu 
this connection that if the importation of irup 
iis prohibited they will, huve to pay an. ine 
creased freight-rate on their produce, as irom 
nuw makes up an important portion. of the 
cargoes of steumers arriving ut Canadian 
ports, and if they cannot.ect full cargees ea 
| their voyage from Great Britain to Cangda 
the steamers miust recoup themselves by. 
| charging the expenses of twe passages on the 
f one cargo castward. | 
i 
i 
i 
i 
t 


| 
| smelting works—adimit thatthe imposition of 
| 
| 


| 
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A Pamphlet by Blanton Duncan. 
The Bradley & Gilbert publishing company” 
a pamphies. 
- Approach 
i of Christ’s Second: Advent,” showing the 
prior thereto, wend) res 


; of Louisville, Ky., have issued: 


- probable. occhrrences: ‘ 
printing Fleming’s prophetic sermon ef Revere 
lutions, delivered in-lvtl.. - ee 


God Wilk Speed tae Movement. 

New York, May 10.—Inclesed plea: 
five namies to be added to the list uf members-— 

i of the Anti-poverty society. [wish they 
| were 2 thousand iustead of tive Dhad » cured 
‘for the noble work. HW Lean serve the cuise 


; command me. God is in the move : 
CARRIE VY. CHORPENSLI® 


amet amd 


THE WEEK. 


Guilford Miller got his farm back 
gore bas been a general shaking up of that 
of the interior department which has 

of public lands. The president has 
ane’ fa hie so-called indemnity belts of 

eaten railroads shall be thrown 
to settlement; the old Spanish land 
=, in the southwest are to be rigor- 
quay investiga ted; and generally every one 
by force or fraud, has got hold of public 
jand that doesn't belong to hin, i is to be forced 
make restitution. 
Tbe activity thus displayed and the discus- 
gun thus awakened are encouraging, not for 
. ate goad the people of the United 
are likely to derive from them, but be- 
they serve to extend the comprehension 
of the evils of land monopoly. People are 
themselves why, if these things are 
wrong in New Mexico and Washington terri- 
gory. they, are not equally wrong in New York 
New Jersey. If aman who stole a lot of 
fend in Montana | ten vears ago can be forced 
go make restitution, why should a man whose 
ather stole land in New York a hun- 
@rod years ago have his title unquestioned ! 
Js there any statute of limitations for the 
Loam land grabbers?) Because a man has 
gollected unrighteous tribute from his fellow 
geen for a gener ation or more, is that a reason 
for permitting him to go on collecting it for- 
ever! These are the questions people are 
gomidering, and to which they are finding 
wery eonclusive answers, 
common aie of Utica, N. Y., have 
he courage of their convictions. They have 
Geen reading up the proicctionist authorities 
a political economy, and considering the 
ion policy of the United States, and 
Qhey have concluded that the sure way for a 
eommunity to grow rich is to exact a fine 
from every member of any other community 
who wants to trade with it. In this w ay, 
tome industrics are inexpensively encouraged, 
lenty of work is provided for every- 
y, and incidentally a very consider- 
able revenue is) raised for public pur- 
The Utica comnuion council having, 
we sav, the courage of their convic- 
tions, and knowing that the law that 
molds a planet atso rounds a tear, deter- 
gined to do on a stnall scale what the Tnited 
Beates does on a inrge ene, and to make 
Utica the hub and center of prosperity on the 
American continent by giving it the blessing 
of a protective tariff. To thisend they some 
qonths since passed an ordinance requiring 
every farmer who brings eggs, or butter, or 
vegetables, or anything else into Utica with 
intent to sell from house to house to pay a 
ticense fee of five dollars. Accordiug to all 
precedent this should have resulted in a very 
eousiderable development of Utica industries, 
bringing business to the grocery stores and 
encouraging the domestic industries of 
e@hicken raising and vegetable culture. 
But somehow the scheme hasn't worked. 
The Utica merchants protest against it, the 


Wuca housckeepers ure disgusted with it and : 


even the Utica yrocers want the tax removed. 
The merchants say that wien the farmers 
psed to come into Utica to peddle eggs and 
thmgs, they bought dry goods and other 
necessaries to take home with them, but alas! 
they do so no more: the housekeepers com 
plain that the prices of ezgs and butter have 
seriously advanced, and the grocers—the men 
who were to be chiefly benetited—are horri- 
Ged to find that since the farmers can’t come 
to the housekeepers, the housekeepers are ac- 
dually going to the farmers, and buying not 
-@naly eggs and butter from them, but other 
. things as well for which they used to go to 
~ the grocers. And, witha!l, the tax isn’t pro- 
@ucing any revcenuc. So now that a cunning 
gan in Utuca has discovered that the tax was 
legai anyhow, being contrary to the laws of 
“(be state, tLere is general rejoicing, and. the 
protective system is about to be abandoned, 
tothe satisfaction of everybody. 

Somehow, it is strange that the current. po- 
litical economy is the only science whose 
jaws don’t secin to work the same in small 
things as in great. That a protective tariff 
should be bad for Utica, but good for the 
Uaited States, is much the same as though 
the attraction of gravitation, which pulls the 
earth toward the sun, should be powerless to 
makean apple fall. 


Mr. George T. Leslie, as trustee for his 
daughter, has recovered a verdict against the 
Manhattan elevated railroad for damages to 
the rental value of a house in Division street, 
from which the elevated road shuts off the 
light. Of course Mr. Leslie has not got his 

- Money vet, and if he ever gets it at all, it will 
be only after vears of vexatious appeal litiga- 

: téon; but at all events, the judge and jury 
have decided that he ought to get it. 

‘The same daily paper that reports Mr. Les- 
lie’s case gives a glowing account of the ap 
Preciation of values of uptown vacant: lots, 
due to the same elevated system that has in- 
yrred Mr. Leslic’s daughter so seriously. 

The funds to reimburse Mr. Leslie’s daugh- 

- fer, and the increased rents which will be 
pocketed by Harlem land owners, all come 
but of the earnings of the producing members 
ofthecommunity. It really seems question- 
able if rapid transit in New York has im- 
Proved any body's condition, except the land- 

s\. 

Wr. Daniel Hand was, in 1861, a partner in 
wholesale grocery house of George W. 
Williams & Co. of Charleston, SC. Mr. 
od was a unien man, und not inclined to 
disavow his principles; and when the war 
broke out, and he had to choose between re- 
maming in Charleston at the cost of for- 
Swearing his allegiance to the United States 
and coming nor th at the cost of jeopardizing 

i Ris business interests in Charleston, he 

e Promptly chose the Jatter alternative, came 
' dorth at a day’s nutice, and left the affairs of 

_ the firm entirely ia the hands of his partner, 

- George W. Williams, a South Carolinian 


Time passed; Mr. Wiiliams speculated and 
speculuted and won, speculated and 
fame out square—in shert, carried on his 
siness on business principles. Mr. Hand 
@ayed up north, and apparently thought the 
le ba of getting anything out of Mr. 
« Wiliams not sufliciently ‘good to justify the 
~ PXpense of a journey to Charleston. But at 
in 2887, tw enty two years after the war 
Wasended, Mr. Hand did hunt up Mr. Will- 
dams and ask him fur a settlement, and got it, 
feceiving a ver v considerable sum of money. 
Pa now the papers, aorth and south, are 
ONE into a puroxysm of amazement and de- 
hind, William’s honesty! The Charles- 
Press points to him proudly as a sample of 
th Caroliuian honesty; the northern jour- 
Bais expresstheir admit ration, With which there 
Seems to mingle just the slightest davor of 
contempt, as for aman who had a chance 
€nd missed it; the republican papers hail bim 
88a shining exception: the mugwuamps look 
en him as an efficient shoveler of dirt into the 
90dy chasm—but one and all secm queerly 
‘ed at the spectacle of a man who could 

Ve taken nore or jess of sumebody else’s 
Money without being put in prison for it, and 
actually didn’t do it. Eighteen centuries of 
Sonate, one century of free American 
4 tions, have brought us to this pass, (hat 
: Whole counts v turns ty look with surprise 
* 20 the mau who had a chauce to steal a few 


aoa dollars without risk, and actually didn’t 


eae &rocers of New York are organizing 
oldiug meetings to protest against and 


Pula stop to ed adul 
tera’ tion A meeting 
¥as held ms ious. 


tity, + ast w 
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was fully discussed, the evils of food adulter- 


ation were pointed out, and urgent resolu- 
tions were passed, invoking legislative pro- 
tection for the community from an evil whose 
magnitude is universally acknowledged. 

This i is all very well, and we wish the move- 
ment all the success it deserves. It is decid- 
edly unpleasant, when shaking a pepper 
castor, to know that we are flavoring our 
food with ground cocoanut shell; it is nic 
to get. pure olive oil when vou pay for it, saad 
not to be haunted with a vision of cotton seed 
and peanuts; it is altogether comforting to 
know that your sardines really are sardines 
and not ycung herrings and moss bunkers; 
but we questicn very much if these blessings 
can be secured by any law, however string- 
ent, such as the grocers’ association proposes. 
If laws could put an end to rascality, the mil- 
leonium would have come long ago. 

The truth is that people buy adulterated 
food producis because they are cheaper than 
the genuine, and the margin between rent and 
income, cut of which subsistence must be 
provided, is for most people so very small 
that they are absolutely forced to take the 
risk, or even the certainty, of adulteration 
for the sake of saving money. Grocers sell 
adulterated food products partly because 
their customers demand low priced goods 
and partly because the margin of profit above 
rent is so small that without the adv: intage of 
adulteration they would be forced out of 
business. There are people who insist on 
having pure food, and there are grocers who 
make a specialty of furnishing it to them; 
but a law which should effectua!ly prevent 
the sale and consumption of adu!terated food 
would, under present social conditions, 
simply prevent many people from using gro- 
ceries of any kind, and would drive many 
grocers out of business altogether. The cause 
of the evil against which the grocers are com- 
bining is deeper than they think. © 


The St. Paul, Minn., Globe has started a novel 
scheme, which shows that the thin end of the 
land idea wedge hasentered the editor's brain. 
The scheme is thus described by the paper: 
‘With the object of giving some one of the 
great mass of struggling humanity a start in 
life, the Globe has determined to originate 
and carry outa plan, which it is pleased to 
designate ‘The Babies Benefit.'. The general 
public, it is hoped, will give it a cordial sup- 
port when they come to realize its merit. The 
Globe has purchased a lot in the center of the 
present limits of St. Paul—in one of the most 
eligible spots in the city, and property there 
is bound to become very valuable in after 
years. There is nothing rash or improbable 
in the assertion that the lot: will easily bring 
$10,000 before a baby at the present time be- 
comes of age. <A great manv of the wealthy 
people of St. Paul to-day gained riches iu this 
way—holding on to property owned by their 
parents when they were babies or children. 
it is proposed to give this lot, free of any in- 
cumbrance, to some baby who is fortunate 
enough to hold the lucky number. The deed 
will be made to the parents, who will be re- 
quired to hold the lot in trust for the child 
until it becomes of age. Then the rightful 
owner can do with it as he or she pleases. By 
that time it will be a valuable start in life for 
its possessor. There is no charge for tickets. 
They are free to all—who have babies born 
between Jan. 1, 1887, and Aug. 1, 1887. The 
parents have simply to comply with the re- 
quirements laid down, and their baby has as 
good a chance as anybody’s.” 

The only criticism on this scheme is that the 
benefit is to be confined to one baby, while all 
the babies born in St. Paul and all who swell 
the city’s population by immigration will con- 
tribute to the creation of the $10,000 value 
that the lot is expected to acquire during the 
growth of this fortunate baby to manhood or 
womanhocd: However, this isan advantage 
that the prize baby will share—as the Globe 
peints out—with numerous other babies who 
have the good luck to be'born of patents who 
happen to ho!ld other vacant lots to which the 
whole community of St. Paul is expected to 
give value during the next twenty-one years, 
while meanwhile thousands of other babies 
born into that fair western city will grow up 
with no share in the increasing value of its 
lands and no title or interest in a foot of the 
soil of the earth into which they are born. 

What the Globe proposes to do for one baby 
in St. Paul, the Anti-poverty society proposes 
eventually to do for all the babies born in this 
great republic. It cannot guarantee them a 
lot worth $10,000 on their arrival at their ma- 
jority, because to do that would give them 
values that thousands of others must assist in 
creating, but it proposes that ali the lots in 
St. Paul, for instance, that increase during 
the next twenty-one years froma few hun- 
dreds of dollars in value to $10,000 each, shall 
yield that value to the whole body of its citi- 
zens through a tax on land values. The 
money thus obtained will make the city a 
beautiful and comfortable place of residence 
and keep many of its people busy on works of 
public utility and benefit. 

Tire Globe will do well to broaden its aims 
and sympathies and try to secure justice for 
all the babies hereafter born in St. Paul in- 
stead of trying to give to one by a lottery the 
chance to lord it over others by demanding 
of them an unusual tribute for the privilege of 
living and working withiu the city limits. 

There was an earthquake at Guaymas, in 
Mexico, on May 3, which shook down a good 
piece of a mountain and laid bare some ex- 
tensive deposits of precious metals. Provi- 
dentially, several prospecting parties were 
on hand and located claims. To a religio- 
scientific mind, tracing effect from cause, it 
would seem as though Providence arranged 
the earthquake for the benefit of the pros- 
pectors; and, at all events, it is undeniable 
that the prospectors profited hugely by it. 
Incidentally, some two hundred persons were 
killed, and several towns destroyed. 


a 


Misleading the Uncmployed. 

SACRAMENTO, Cal.—I wish you would con- 
tradict the statements made in California 
papers, by informing the readers of your 
paper in the east that there is not a scarcity 
of mechanics in this locality. Every day our 
assembly has calls for assistance from good 
inechanics, members of the order, out of em- 
ployment. Carpenters are running al! over 
the country and offering to work for any price 
to get work. Machinists, blacksmiths, mold- 
ers and builermakers are as plenty as mosqui- 
toes in summer here. 

The papershere are booming up this country, 
and they are deceiving eastern people ina 
shameful manner. <All they care for is to get 
pay for their work in deceiving peoplein the 
east. They have peaple come here and run all 
over this country to find land in the Sacra- 
mento valley tnat they say can be got at gov- 
ernment prices. And some people believe it. 
I have been in this country for thirty years, 
and am acquainted with every foot of land in 
this valley, and I do not believe that you can 
find an unoccupied picce of land in the whole 
Sacramento basin, not excepting tule land, 
which is flooded every year. J. P. B. 


Reading the Handwriting en the; Wall. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Evening Herald. 

This morning the announcement is made 
that the united labor party, which last fall 
cast 68,000 votes in New York city alone, will 
ineet in state convention in this city on the 
With of August. This party has developed 
unexpected strength in the larger cities, and, 
with the democrats and republicans so nearly 
equal in voting strength, the followers of 
Henry Georg e probaoly. hold the ponlanice oF 


; regular meetings every Saturday night, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


in Less than 
Pelitical 


Peverty Developed 
Yenre—An Object Lessen in 
Ecenomy. 

St. Paut, Minn., May 6.—Here in the north- 
west more than any other place, perhaps, can 
be seen how the grabbing up of nature’s re- 
sources breeds poverty for the million. It is 
a comparatively new country, and its quick 
strides toward the poverty line are remarka- 
dle. 

Forty vears ago land values in this region 
had no existence. The weatth-producing 
power of St. Anthony’s falls and all the other 
vast natural resources, were nearly valueless 
in a money sense. A man at that time ap- 
propriated but few of nature’s resources— 
enough merely for his own use and benefit. 
The early pioneers found no trouble in placing 
a claim on enough of the virgin soil to assure 
themselves of a competence, by which I mean 
enough of nature’s resources to keep them 
from want. Ponulation grew, and land 
values were boru. The speculator came in 
due time. All the natura) opportunities yet 
available were seized and held tenaciously. 
Late comers, unless possessed of wealth, 
found it hard to gain a foothold, until, at the 
present time, a poor man coming here is as 
Wadly off as his brother who remains in the 
thickly settled and poverty-stricken east. 
The grand natural power of St. Anthony’s 
falls, instead of bringing a just revenue to the 
people, has been turned into a monopoly on 
which greed waxes fat. 

So with the other great resources of this 
grand northwest. Nature, it seems, pro- 
duced them for the few, whiie the million 
must look on and wonder why things are 
thus. Duluth, with her great natural advant- 
ages, offers another example of how monop- 
oly grows as speculation runs riot. 

THE STANDARD is the brave pioneer of jus- 
tice, the beacon light to lead the millions out | 
of the dark night of despond. Keep boldly 
on your way. Truth is traveling fast, and 
even here the “light is spreading,” and ‘“‘the 
land for the people” will soon be the universal 
ery. J. J. BRENNAN. 


Introducing Un-American Ideas. 


NEw York, May 5.—The tendency of ignor- 
ant foreigners to introduce un-American and 
anarchical ideas into this country has been 
much commented on by the press lately, and 
a great deal of editorial regret has been ex- 
pressed that any native born citizen should be 
foolish enough to listen to the ravings of these 
imported apogtles of discrder. A veculiarly 
aggravated case of the kind is now attract- 
ing much attention throughout the country. 

The people of Ireland are setting the laws 
at defiance and ignoring the sacred rights of 
property in a thoroughly “un-American” way. 
They decline to pay their rents; and, not con- 
tent with that, they actually refuse to move 
out when their landlords tell them to; 
and, not content with that either, they 
make it extremely hot for any just minded 
and lew-abiding tenant who does pay his rent, 
or does move out when ordered. ‘Anything 
more “un-American” it would be difficult to 
imagine. Any American tenants—say those 
of Mr. Scully, in Illinois, for “example—who 
should do the like would find themselves in 
jail in short order. 

Weli, these Irish anarchists have, or think 
they have, a grudge 2zaimst a gentleman 
named Lansdowne because, forsooth, he 
owns some land in Ireland and wants his rent 
from the poor devils wh) live on it, 
just as the landlords of New York 
want theity rents from the people 
who live on thetr lands. And as Lansdowne 
is a public servant in Canada, they have com- 
bined to send an “abandoned ruffian” named 
O’Brien over to Canada to make speeches and 
excite popular prejudice against him, and 
force him, if possible, to stop demaiding rent. * 

Mr. O’Brien arrived in New York the other 
day, accompanied by a Catholic prelate, one 
Bishop Ireland, who shamelessly approved 
his principles and proceedings, and who will 
doubtless, as soon as Archbishop Corrigan can 
telegraph to Rome, be suspended. Luckily, 
he has spent but little time in New York, leav- 
ing almost immediately for Canada. 
Among those who called on him here, 
and who have expressed their  ap- 
proval of his criminal intentions, are 
ex-Mayor Grace, Amos J. Cummings, Joseph 
I. C. Clarke, Eugene Kelly, Judge Browne, 
General James R. O'Beirne, Major John 
Byrne, Bryan G. McSwyny and Chauncey 
M. Depew. The police will do well -to 
look after these un-American fellows who 
have thus avowed their sympathy with a 
“doctrine of lawlessness and popntieeation 

. EDWARDS. 


A Bank Cashier Takes Up the Cudgels. 


A late number of the New York Journal of 
Commerce contains what Matthew Arnold 
would call an ‘immense misunderstanding.” 

It says: “It has been generally supposed 
that laziness and intemperance are prolific 
causes of poverty. But according to Dr. Mc- 
Glynn and Henry George, ‘we are all wrong. 
It is the law alone that makes paupers.’” 

Dr. McGlynu and Henry George do not say 
that. They, and all who hold their views, 
agree with the Journal of Commerce about 
the effect of ‘laziness and intemperance,” but 
they say also that poverty is a necessary “re- 
sult of human laws that allow individuals to 
claim as private property that which the 
Creator has provided for the use of all.” 

Again. “They (George and McGlynn) 
want the land of the country divided up 
even.” 

Mr. George is opposed to division. That is 
the gist of his opposition to private holding of 
land. 

Again. ‘And this reminds us to ask Mr. 
George if he would carry out his system of 
land taxation after the whole country has 
been parceled out among hts followers /” 

Is this simple misunderstanding? When— 
where—has Mr. George taught the idea of 
“parceling out to his followers?” What he 
proposes is simply that the state shall appro- 
priate by taxation the land’s full reutal value 
which is produced by the presence of popula- 
tion, and which is te be used for commun pur- 

SeS. 

The evils of poverty press upen rich as well 
as upon poor, and all have equally good 
reason to “look into things,” and if the land 
system is at fault, there must be reform. 

A. F. Hurparp, 
Cashier Farmers’ National Bank. 


Tae Anti-Poverty Society In Wall Street. 

New York, May 3.—Poverty is certainly 
mitigable, if not eradicable—mitigable by 
judicious applications of superior means to 
more equitable ends—and it may even be said 
that slavery in the United States at one time 
secmed less likely to be abolished than 
poverty now in its more grinding forms, and 
so I send to you the iuclosed initiation fee for 
membership in the Anti-Poverty society. It 
was a great stroke of 2 renitts, the origination 


of this name, the Anti-Poverty society. 
18 Well Street. C. N. Bover. 


An Active Club in Yonkers. 

Yonkers, N. Y., May 11.—We have an ac- 
tive iand and labor club here, the membership 
of which is steadily increasing. We hold 
I and 
have iustructive addresses and discussions. 
Willian Ewing, Jr., addressed the club at an 
extra meeting on Monday evening. The offi- 
cers of the association are Dunean Mackenzie 
president, George F. Bidder, secretary, and 
Thomas 8. Nichols, treasurer. Weare doing 
Wiat we can to “spread the light.” 

GEORGE F. BIDDER. 


So pay We ate a Ue 
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“THE SANCTITY OF LABOR.” 


Dr. McGiynu’s Eloquent Discourse en Men- 
day Evening Last in Behalf of the 
*“* Leader”? Fund. 


Dr. McGlynn delivered a brilliant and 


eloquent discourse on the ‘Sanctity of Labor” 
‘before a big audience in Cooper Union, on 


Monday evening, in behalf of the Leader | 


fund. The audience, composed in large part 
of ladies, was very intelligent and paid 
marked attention. Dr. McGlynn said that 
he found in labor a peculiar dignity which 
comes from a necessary law, the law of 
nature, the law of our being. When we 
speak of labor we speak of something very 
different from the eager pursuit of its prey by 
the beasts of the forest; we speak of some- 
thing that is peculiarly characteristic of man, 
who, while he shares with the beast creation 
qualities that go to make up an animal body, 
is yet conscious that he is something more 
than an animal. He, above all visible things, 
is able to ask: ‘‘Whence am I? Why am 
I here# and whither am I[ journeying?” 
This rational animal, conscious of his 
capacity to know the truth, is conscious of a 
dignity immeasurably superior to anything 

else in creation. He beccmes censcious, at 
the same time, that he iscapable of loving the 
good and discriminating it from evil; he is 
conscious of a liberty within him that makes 
his soul the mistress of its choice, and so he is 
conscious that he aione of all the visible crea- 
tion walks this goodly habitation that God 
hus made for him, a frce man, the master of 
himself. 

Man thus becomes conscious of an msthetic 
sense that requires wmsthetic satisfaction. He 
is conscious that man requires something more 
than material food or raiment or shelter, that 
if he had nothing higher than these things to 
seek in the world he would be but like 
the brute that perishes. . . . In labor 
ing man is conscious that he is obeying a 
law, and he of all creation alone is capable of 
understanding what law is. The stone fall- 
ing tothe earth is totally unconscious of the 
law governing itsfall. The brute animal, with 
some kind of dim consciousness of appetites 
and instincts, is yet governed by those appe- 
tites and instincts in the pursuit of the things 
which satisiiy ifs wants. The wild beust of 
to-day is the counterpart of the wild beast of 
a thousand years ago, while man can intro- 
duce, and by a law of his nature is required 
and compelled to introduce, even into the pur- 
suit of those material things necessary to 
satisfy the appetites, something of the spirit- 
ual. Thus, man finds in labor the symbol and 
promise of a future existence. 

It is not labor that we should quarrel with, 
but excessive labor; it is the unduly heavy 
burdens that are put upon some of the labor- 
ers, while others labor not, toil not, neither do 
they spin. It is the unwholesome, unhealthful, 
unhygienic surroundings of labor that we com- 
plain of. It is the condemning to labor of lit- 
tle men and little women whose muscles are 
not yet properly hardened for labor. It is 
the confining in the workshop of little children 
who should beat play. Itisthe condemning to 
irksome and ili-requited toil in unw holesome 
rooms of mothers who should have no other 
care but that of their little ones. It is the 
condemning to toil of women who should be 
venerated with a peculiar deference, It is 
of the unjust, the harsh, the horrid burdens 
that are placed upon the laborer that we com 
plain, and not of labor itself. . 

We are the children of God, and therefore 
brethren, one to the other, from the fact of 
the great truth that is the text and the gospel 
of this labor movement—the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. Man being 
a land animal, it is a violation of the dignity 
and sancity of labor to discriminate as 
against any one of God’s children, or to de- 
prive any »f them of the perfect, absolute, 
equal access to all the bounties of nature. In 
 order’to assert and reassert and vindicate 
the sanctity of labor, it is necessary to give to 
all men what they absolutely need, in order 
that they may have the freedom of exercising 
their labor; and that is equal access to the 
workshop and the magnificent, boundless 
stores of materials with which God has en- 
iched it. . . . There are in the 
world and there have been for many 
a day sets of men—a -privileged few— 
who, by the sanction of unjust laws and 
customs, are permitted to monopolize these 
bounties and to charge the highest prices that 
they can extort for the use of these bounties 
that God made equally forall. Now, itisa 
necessary part of the reassertion of the dig- 
nity and sanctity of labor that we shall abol- 
ish all such monopoly, because it is by the 
abolition of private ownership in the general 
gifts of nature that we shall be able to assert 
the God-given freedom of labor, without 
which it matters not whether you call the man 
aslave or not. By the necessary operation of 
a law which will work as mercilessly as the 
law of gravitation, man will sooner or later 
become worse than the chattel slaves of those 
who own the land. So you cannot have free 
men without absolute equality in the distribu- 
tion of nature’s goods. 


FROM THE COAL DISTRICT. 


Hard Lives of Some Citizens and Facts 
That Are Making Them Think. 

WILKESBARRE, Pa., April 26.—-In this city 
there is much destitution and misery. Men, 
unable to support their families, send their 
boys, some even at the age of eight, to work 
in the “breakers.” Todo this many of them 
must make false affidavits regarding their 
children’s ages, the law prohibiting the em- 
ployment of any under fourteen. 

There is not another spot in the country 
where the evils of land monopoly are so 
apparent as here. Legitimate capital and 
honest, willing labor are unable to employ 
themselves without making the hardest kind 
of terms with the owners of land. There are 
a number of buildings in this city that have 
been erected upon Jeased ground. The 
owner of the land dictates the kind of a 
building to be erected, and the person who 
puts up the building agrees to pay all taxes 
to be levied upon “his improvements and to 
keep up the insurance upon the improve- 
ments. Upon the expiration of ten years, 
and sometimes only six years, the whole 
thing reverts to the “owner” of the land; and 
yet the newspapers talk about _ Henry 
George conliscating private property.” 

The owners of the coal lands do not work 
themselves, but compel capital and labor to 
pay a royalty often of fifty cents per ton be- 
fere taking the coal out of the ground that 
the Creator placed there thousands of years 
ago for the use of all men equally. The land 
for building purposes is held at such, high 
prices that even the better class of working 
mechanics are unable to secure homes w ith 
out going to the outskirts of the city and pay- 
ing from $250 to 8350 fer a small lot that has 
perhaps been undermined, and is liable to 
“cave in” at any moment, as was the case in 
Mahanoy City, Pa., a shurt time since, wreck- 
ing the buildinzs and losing lives. 

The monopoiists have seen the “handwriting 
upon the wall.” They are trembling with 
fear, because American labor has asked the 
question, “How much longer will we allow 
land monopoly to rob and despoil use? And 
they hear the answer to lubor’s question com- 
ing from New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Dubuque, Denver and other places: 
“Courage, brothers! not long! not long!” 

AN AMERICAN MECHANIC. 


The 


—o 


Spreadingithe Light. 
Louis Pilcher of Nicholasyille, Ky., 
cently been doing good work. A working 
uewspaper man, filled with the fire of the 


great reforins, he got leave of absence and 


- jumped into Ohio, speaking in Dayton and 
sume: other towns. By 


has re- 


public aud private 


speeches and the distribution of tracts én the 
sale of more exhaustive literature, he has in- 
duced many to take up the ‘‘cross of the new 
crusade” and to make every effort to “spread 
the light” far and wide. 


ONE SERMON OF MANY. 


Utterances the Like of Which Are Begin- 
ning to Be Made in Many Pulpits. 
The sermon preached by the pastor of the 
Second street Methodist church, Rev. C. 5S. 
Williaras, on last Sunday, contained many ex- 
pressions that indicated the earnest desire of 
an intelligent man to eradicate the evils of 
our social organization. Mr. Williams said, 
in substance, that we are living amid new de- 
velopments in commerce and industry, and 
we are vainly trying to regulate the new or- 
der of things by inadequate laws. The law 
and the government need adjustment to the 
newer and larger life, but not to the 
prejudice of any one’s real rights. A man 
has aright to all he can properly produce. 
An undue aggregation of wealth in the pos- 
session of a few is dangerous to the state. 
He believed that a graded income tax might 
effect a beneficial limitation of a man’s 
possessions. If he had half a million dollars 
he could afford to pay fifty per cent of his 
income as a tax, and if he was worth a 
million the state ought to take dollar for 
dollar above that. Five hundred acres of 
land are enough for anyone, and it ought to 
be the maximum allowed to be held. Every 
man owed something to society, and a million 
dullars is ample compensation to the high- 
est talent forthe benetits it might bestow upon 
society. It would give full seope to a man 
for a devotien of his talent to his 
couutry’s interests. The law should prevent 
corners in coal, wheat, iron, ete. In such 
cases as those recently brought to public no- 
tice, in which men forget what had been the 
manner of the disposal of large sums of 
money, he thought the man having a memory 
s> bad ought to be put ina dark cell until he 
recovered it. The state, it seems, cannot 
fortify itself against perjurers, and the law is’ 
too lenient with men who testify in connec- 
tion with bribery cases involving large 
amounts. A poor man might be put in jail, 
unable to get bail, but a rick perjurer could 
furnish bail and go free. There should be 


such changes in the law as would afford just- 


ness and fairness to all the people, and. the 
law should be administered impartially. The 
people must be intelligent and virtuousif any- 
thing like justice is to be attained. Ignorance 
and vice are always victimized. 

Mr. Williams, on being spoken with in rela- 
tion to his sermon, said that he had in mind no 
required legislation other than such as in a 
general way would bring about the just con- 
ditions he had described. He belicved cor- 
porations to be inevitable, but believed that 
they should be subjected to law to the same 
extent as the individual. Tne workingmen 
were going in the right direction. Wealth 
alone should not be represented in the law- 
making power. Mistakes are being made by 


: the wage workers in their progress toward 


_letters. I deny the fact that his views 
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reforms, but apprentices were always expect- 
ed to spoil some of their work. 


About Mr. Hyndman’s Letter. 

BALTIMORE, Md., May 8.—I feel bound to 
protest against the gross misrepresentations 
of H. M. Hyndman in his letter in the current 
number of THE 'StanpDarRpD. His statement 
that even Gladstone could not carry a resolu- 
tion in open meeting in London “against us” 
is so misleading a statement and one so far 
from the truth that I feel bound to speak. As 


an Englishman and Londoner into the bargain , 


I protest as misleading in the extreme both 
the matter and manner of it in Hyndman’s 
ware at 
allin the ascendant, for were it so we should 
not be exiled here and in other foreign lands, 
while in our own the class Mr. Hyndman 
would lead us to suppose is underneath, still 
has its hand on the throat of the rest of us in 
the shape of their pernicious land system. 
Samuel Bennet, who you mentioned was with 
you a few weeks ago, would, I feei sure, bear 
me out. I feel bound to protest. H. W. R. 

(We print H. W. R.’s letter with pleasure; 
but we must point out to him that what Mr. 
Hyndman claims is simply that the ideas he 
advocates have taken firm hold on the great 
mass of London laborers. Mr. Hyndman is 
careful to point out that these laborers are 
practically disfranchised, and have, for the 
present, ttle or no influence on legislation. 
Ep. STANDARD. ] 


A Member ef the New Church Becomes a Mc- 
Glynn Cathelic. 

East ORANGE, N. J., May 7.—Please find 
inclosed $1 for initiation fee for membership 
to the Anti-poverty society. I noticed in THE 
STanDarRp of this date that among those wel- 
comed to membership, Swedenborgians are 
not mentioned. Iam called aSwedenborgian, 
and do not deny the justice of the imputation; 
but ina spirit similar to that of the socialist 
mentioned in THE STanDaRD, [ avow myself.a 
“McGlynn Catholic.” As I think there are 
other Swedenborgians also of the McGlynn 
faith, please do not leave us out of the de- 
scending New Jerusalem which Dr. McGlynn 
is ministering for. ALBERT SMITH. 

(There was no intention of doing a slight to 
the people of the New Church, often called 
Swedenborgiaus, as may be seen from the 
fuct that we give considerable space in this 
issie of THE STANDARD to the report of a stir- 
ring sermon by a clergyman of that faith, 
Rev. S. H. Spencer of Henry, I! The chair- 
man of the first Anti-poverty society meeting 
extended a general welcome to the peoples of 
al] denominations, and aamed some simply to 
show the broud und catholic scope of the 
movenient. The movement is one to help our 
fellow men, and al! are exhorted to take a 
hand in it.—Ed. STANDARD. 

Anti-eYecvertvy is the Right Name. 

St. Paur, Neb., May 2.—The name “anti- 
poverty” isa most fortunate hit. It takes the 
place now vacated by “anti-slavery.” It 
sugpyests the whoie scope and field of the 
movement without preamble or explanation. 
aAnti-monopoly is but a side-show compared 
With i. J. B. PACKARD. 


Anti-Corn Law and Anti-Poverty. 

BURLINGTON, Ont., May 6.—I have enjoyed 
reading THE STANDARD, and am delighted to 
know that Dr. MeGlynn means to maintain to 
the cnd the manly stand he has taken. What 
John Bright was to the anti-corn law agita-" 
tion Father McGlynn will be to the new move- 
ment. R. G. BaxtTEr. 


The Landlord. 


Mathilde biind. 

“To him belonged the glens with all their 
erain; 

To him the pastures spreading in the plain; 

To him the hills whence falling waters gleam; 

To him the salmon swimming in the stream; 

To him the forests desolately drear, 

With all their antlered herds of fleet-foot deer; 

To him the league-long rolling moorland bare, 

With all the feathered fowl that wing the au- 
tumn air. 


For him the hind’s interminable toil; 
For hin he plowed and sowed and broke the 
soul; 

For him the golden harvests would he reap; 
For him would tend the flocks of woolly sheep; 
For him would thin the iron-hearted woods; 
For him track deer in snow-blocked solitudes; 
For him the back was bent, and hard the hand, 


For was he not his lord, and lord of all that 


-Jand.” 


| open. market, 


THE WEEK IN WALL STREET. 


For the past week affairs in Wall street 
have been stale, flat and dull. Speculation is 
| at a standstill and the street is anxiously 
waiting for something to turn up—an earth 

quake, an epidemic, a war, a big fire, or any« 

thing, for in Wall street the 1 wind scatter 

just as much profits as the good. The im: 

pression is strong that prices have.seen their 

climax and every day deserters from the 
bull side are added to the ranks of the bears. 

Several of the largest operators in the streét 

are talking lower prices, while the 

commission houses counsel great caution in 
buying stocks. Last week's bank statement con= 
tained a big surprise for the brokers and for 
some of the bankers, too. A further addition 
to the surplus was looked for all round, and & 
$2,600,000 decrease in the reserve was a mate 
ter the street could not understand, and “ay 
inconsistent and conflicting bank statement* 
; was the general verdict. The clearing house 
banks are themselves. borrowers from the 
savings banks, in times of stringency, and on 
the Ist of May a number of these loans wera 
paid back, and though everything indicated 
cheaper money and more of it, the payment 
of these loans reduced the reported surplus 
the. real sure 
| ever, because 
| 


very considerably, thouch 
is as great as 
banks can borrow from the = save 
ings banks should monev get tight 
again. Then» again, money is likely to be 
sufficiently pfentiful because the absorptions 
of the treasury will, to a great extent, be de 
posited with the city banks, and these deposs 
its, like any others, can be used as loanable | 
funds. The new Western National bank has. 
just opened for business with a capital of $3,- 
500,000, with several ex-United States treasury - 
officials in command. These people have dis- 
covered a way to use the people’s money and 
employ, with a profit to them, a portion of the 
million dollars that arenow collected daily by - 
' the tariff and internal revenue. A while 
ago the treasury surplus was to. be re- 
duced by the purchase of bonds in the 
but this. seems to have . 
fallen through, and interest on the bonds 
to the time of maturity may be offered to 
holders as a substitute. Thus further still a 
ugae Money market could be averted, be- 
cause the large institutions that hold governs 
ment bonds -could anticipate their interest 
; payments and create in this way a considers 
able addition to the ordinary loanable funds. 
This payment in advance of the interest. on 


plus 
the 


the bonds would to a great extent destroy — : 
, their negotiability, and the hich premium 


which they now command would evaporate, 
and thus the government could stepin and 
take advantage of this disappearance of the 
‘premium and buy the bonds much cheaper 
than it can now. The plan is under discus 
sion, and it may relieve the people somewhat 
of their burdens and the treasury somewhat 
of its surplus if carried through. . 

The possible strike of 90.000 anthracite coal 
miners was contemplated by the street with 
no little apprehension of danger. 
roads have been preparing for a struggle by 
shipping thousands of carloads to the sea« 
board that the market could not take. A few 
weeks ago they claimed that these shipmeatsa 
were not above the ordinary and that the 
mines would have to be closed down until the 
supply was exhausted. It now appears that 
the companies had wind of the trouble and 
Were anticipating it by these heavy ship- 
ments. If the 
against the receivers of the twenty per cent. 
royaity, paid to mine owners, a much speedier 
way ont of their trouble would be found and 
they ‘vould not antagonize the railroad: com~ 
panies who sre forced into bankruptcy by. 
these heavy charges. 


The loss of two steamers anda large quand. ~*~ 


tity of coffee gave a remarkable impetus. to 
speculation in that commodity during the - 
week. Wheat is also rather active, thougk 
unsteady, the reported estimates for the com 
ing crop being somewhat contradictory. 

With the local improvement movement is 
revived the old Hudson river tunnel scheme. 
Some work in a small way is now being done 
onit. Its control has changed hands several 
times, but the impression of its necessity and 
feasibility has not wholly disappeared from 
the minds of some of our foremost local ime 
provement promoters. The close of the cen 
tury will very likely witness the entrance inta 
the city through the Hudson river tunnel of 
those great railroads that are now using the 
ferry for their passengers. City real estate 
is still booming. The sales thus far this yeas 
aggregate considerably over $50,000,000, andg 
though the summer months wili naturally 
lessen the speculation, dullness is not antici- 
pated by those who see a gold mine in every 
vacant city lot. xX: Y¥. Z 


A Gilat of Labor in California. 

Local assembly No. 3337, K. of L., of Eureka, 
Humboldt county, Cal., has issued a circulad 
to the workingmen of the country, notifying 
them that northern California is completely 
overrun with men out of employment, ang 
that notwithstanding this, empleyers ara 
shipping laborers in Jarge numbers to that 
section, with the evident design of breaking 
down wages, this being particularly the case 
in Humboldt and Mendocino counties. 


Abolish Involuntary Poverty. 


New Bricutoy, S. I., May 8.—I heartily ayx 
prove of your course in behalf of Dr. McGlynn, 
and hope that you and he may live to sea — 
your fondest hopes fully realized. -I think 
that in suspending the doctor, Archbishop 
Corrigan has greatly aided the labor move- . 
ment, as Dr. McGlynn is now enabled to give 
more time to the cause than he otherwisé 
could have done. J OHN COSTELLO. 


A Movement True to Catholic Tenchings. 

Aupany, N. Y., May 10.—With my initiation 
fee to the Anti-poverty society, which you 
will find inclosed, I wish to say a word in 
approval of Dr. MeGlvnn’s course. He is 
doing the greatest work of the nineteenth 
century by enlisting in this cause. I ama 
Roman Catholic and I think he preaches the 
true gospel and will live long in the hearts of 
the people. 


Doing What He Can. 
Lion's HEAD, Ontario, Can.—I attended 


Chickering hail, May 1, and was much. inter« 
ested. . [have read all ‘of your works, and a any 
proud to say that T have made many com 
verts during these six years past. 
Davip WEBSTERe 
A Good Suggestion. 
Catholic Herald. 


His Holiness Leo XIII is not above receivy ey 
ing petitiovs, and one should be gotten up 
with the signatures cf a million Catholie: 
adults asking, in the first. instance, that Dr. 
McGlynn be reinstated, and in the second that 
he and Dr. Corrizan be ordered to Rome, 
each to advance his land theories before the 
propaganda, sv that Rome would know which - 
side to take in the mighty conflict between 
labor and capital that. is coming. The 
petition might also set forth that while 
there are in this country but 10,000,000 
Catholics there should be 15,000,000 at 
least, and these from immigrants and 
their natural increment alone since the year 
1820. Jt might be: advanced in the petition 
that the Cathclic church loses to Methodism 
and the Baptists every year at least 50,000and 
that the cause is poverty. But what does an 
archbishop who lives in a marble-palace know 
about this? Or what will he know ? He never | 
by chance coines in contact with the poor 
wretches who are liable to be perverted, but 
Dr. McGlynn does. I sometimes think in. the 
interest of the Catholic church it weuld be a 
rood thing to have an intelectual. junta’ of 
‘American - priests in supreme control of the 
Catholic church in ARCHED» Sepia only: to 
the Vatican - 
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| §muted land vaiues. 


the value of the unimproved land? 


Mow carning to the borrower, over 
— pbove his wages, from two to five per cent 
- p month, the land 
the rate of interest, but will increase it for 

the reason you give. 

ps from two to five per cent a month 


MINNEAPOLIS, 

- works are largely read here, of course dis- 
vecussions of your theory ure very spirited, and 

~ there 
<ypuswer through your 
-aguestions for the benefit of many: 


-pmounts they hav 


‘ gould have to buy it of the settler. 


“ QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Wealth aud Land. 

- New York.-—Picase inform us what reply 
"gon would imake to the argument that all val- 
- pesand ai! wealth are simply transmuted land 
~-walues, and should therefore be taxed. 

W. A. Wasson, 
CHARLES THOM. 


ahs are too many replics for our space. 
Briefly, we should sey that the argument 


-. §s due to a confusion of thought. The fact 
~ that wealth is transmuted land gives rise 


- to the notion that it is not more an appro- 
| priate object of ownership than land. But 
§tis the transmutation that makes all the 
difference. The ice in your cooler is trans- 
muted North river; but there is a vast dif- 
_ ference between the North river and that 
ce as a subjectof ownership. And if it so 
—pbappened, through the improvidence of 
‘our ancestors, that the North river was 
Uprivaicly ow ned, there would be a vast 
‘gifference between taxing the value of the 
giver and taxing the value of vourice. The 


~ fatter tax would be paid by vou, the con- 
~gumer; the former would be paid by the 


owner of the river, the monopslist. If you 
~ tax the value of transmuted land, you dis- 
rourage transmutation; but if you exempt 
~ that and tax the value of the land, you en- 
@ourage transmutation and discourage 
- dand-grabbing. 

Yi is not true that all values are trans- 
Tie basis of wealth 
walues is labor. No one will transmute 
Jand unless he wants the product or can 


exchange it for a product that he does 


want, and consequently when any product 


q@eases to huve value it ceases to be pro- 


duced. But itis not so with land values. 


‘Their basis is not labor, but population. 


Perhaps the simplest reply, and one 


which is conclusive with any one familiar 


with the fandamental laws of taxation, is 


that a tas on wealth values is paid by the 
-gonsumer, and one on land values is, paid 
by the owner. 


Wil che Tax Increase Values @ 


Boston, Mass.; Apri] 19.—Suppose two men 
_ fo own anacre of land apiece, side by side, 


-@ne acre with improvements and the other 
“without. By levying a tax on the two acres, 


according to your idea, would it not increase 
J.C. T. 
No. The tax would fall generally upon 
~ pil land values, and would be so high that 
~pno one could afford to keep land idle. 
Therefore, all improvements that were 
weeded would be made at once, and land 


that was not needed for use would be 
- gbandoned, since all possibility of specu- 


Jating in its future value would be gone. 
This land being free, would afford an out- 
Jet which would react upon the value of im 


‘proved land, bringing it down to its real, 


Bs distinguished from a speculative. value. 
~ When that point was reached the value 
would rise again. but it would be actual 
walue for use. and would be uppropriated 


_. fo the common good, 


Interest in Dakeza. 


- OxKox030, Duk.—}. What is the meaning of 
ck rent? 2. Alsoof “soggarth areon ?’ 3. 


‘Ju Dakota money is being loaned on chattel 
security ut from two to five per cent per month. 


Will your land taxation scheme do any- 


thing te lessen the rate of interest, or won't 
' $t have the opposite tendency, because it will 


add tothe earuingsof capital? SUBSCRIBER. 
. i, An application to land of the railroad 
- Phrase “all the traffic will bear.” 

2. Priest of the poor. 

3. That depends. If capital in Dakotais 
and 


ralue tax will not reduce 


But if people are now 


ause the monopoly of land makes it 
difficult for them to produce their own capi- 


~. fal, the land vaiue tax wil] reduce it. With 


@hat tax in force, no yne wi!) puy more for 


“your capital than it is wort!:—that is, than 
jt will earn for him. 
and three of book nine of “Progress and 
Poverty.” 


Read chapters two 


Etght More Questions. 


Minn., April 15.—As vour 


are many dierent opiniens. Please 
paper the following 


(i) Is your theory lo ruise tux by assessing 


gjand would rent for, or have the amount of 
“fent paid as taxesf (2) Dues your theory do 
@way with all utles to lands? () If so, how 
mre the present owners to be recoumpensed for 
e paid for their titles in 
‘Fees simple? (4) In case of all land bein 

owned by the government, what guarantee 
vould a settler have that he could huld a 


. En a per cent on the amount that a piece of 


“piece of land; or if some other person should 


offer to pay more rent or lux to the govern- 


‘$nent than he could afford to pay, what would 
become of his improvements? 


How would he 
be secured from losses by competition in rent? 
Would he have to Jose his improvements, or 
“would his successor have to pay him for 
them! If so, how would the value be reached? 
(5) Would you have assessors appointed or 
elected to appraise whut rent a piece should 
ay, or how would you come at the tax 
alue? (6) Would not taking the tax off of all 
"Personal property and improvements make 
fhe taxes on land a great deal higher than 
they are now! (7) If the private ownership in 
dis not done away witb, how would your 
pheory help the poor .man? (8) If it is done 
Bway with, how will it be accomplished? 
W. D. Morrint. 
(1) Ultimately to have the ground rent 
aid as taxes; but in the beginning to shift 


_- gil taxes to land values. Precisely as real 
estate values are now taxed, we would tax 
-Jand values alone. 


(2) Ultimately and in effect, yes; but in 


-. form titles would be the same as now, and 


for a time they would have a selling value. 
(8) We do not propose to recompense 
-gny one. Read chapter three of book 


-peven of “Progress and Poverty.” 


(4) The value of land would not be fixed 
Bs you suppose. It would be fixed as it is 
mow—by general demand. No one could 
‘dispossess the settler by offering more to 
the government than the settler could pay. 
Uf any one wanted the settler’s place, he 
Gov- 
ernment would have nothing to do with 
the matter. 

() We would come at the iax value as 
Yarzge land owners and their tenants under 
Penewal leases come at rental values now: 
by appraisement. Whether the assessor 
was appointed or elected would make little 
Bifference, trough we believe in electing 

iblic officers. 

4) On land values it would; but a great 

eal of land that is now taxed would then 
free and uniaxed. 

(3) It would make free all untaxed land, 
pnd much that was used; it would take for 
the common good all that income which 

from common effort; it would se- 
to the individual, free even from taxes, 


THE STANDARD, 


all that income which results from individ- 

ual effort; and it would make the poor 

man independent, so that his contracts for 
yages would be free contracts. 

(8) It is not necessary to do away with it 
in form, When the owner of land pays its 
rental value to the community, he may be 
permitted to call the land his. It might 
amuse him, and would hurt no one else. 
The private ownership of land may be done 
away with in effect by taxing away its 
rental value. 


An Interesting Letter. 


Qax Park, Ill.—I am very much interested 
in the land question, Which you have brought 
and are bringing so prominently before the 
American people in your books and your 
paper. I believe, with a!l my heart, that the 
cnly adequate remcdy for the social evils of 
our time, and the still greater social evils 
which appear to me to threaten usin the not 
distant future, is in the nationalization of the 
land—God’s free gift to all men. But it does 
not seem to me that taxing the land to its full 
rental value is going to enable the dwellers in 
the tenement houses of our; great’ cities to 
erect homes for themselves on the vacant land 
in those cities, for this reason: Ifthe tax be 
so high as to destroy the selling value of that 
land, it will be so high that a workingman 
cannot pay it. Suppose ea lot to be valued at 
$7,000 and the tax to be five percent perannum, 
the t tax would ke $350a year. This sum the 
workingman must pay out of his wages— 
eurned just as they are earned now. Of 
course the money thus paid would be used for 
the benefit of the community, but it would be 
just as difficult for the workingimaun to pay it 


to the tax collector as it would be to hand it: 


over to the agent of an estate for the beneiit 
of some private judividual. 

Again, suppose a compositor, for example, 
having saved a little money, finds a lot in the 
suburbs of the city in which he wishes to live, 
upon which he can afferd to pay the tax, 
builds a cottage and makes himself a home 
there. Gradually, as the city grows, the land 
becomes more valuable and the tax higher 
while his earnings do not increase in the same 
proportion. You can see that a time mizht 
come when he could not pay the tax. Then, 
I suppose, he must be dispossessed and his ; ian- 
provements sold for the payment of taxes” 

Also, it seems to me that this method of 
taxation would cause the working farmer in 
a Well settled and well cultivated section of 
country to pay a considerably larger tax on 
his land than he now has to pay on Jand and 
improvemeuts both. 

In order to obviate these difficulties, I be- 
lieve we ought to look forward to, and labor 
for, a time when the people of the United 
States in congress assembled shall declare all 
titles to land in this country nu)! and void; 
also, that anyone may take possession cf any 

racant land in the United States which he 
may wish to use; further, that all taxes shall 
be levied upon land, but that the taxes shall 
be only so large as to provide for the expenses 
of the government, and to make such im- 
provements as the people of the state, town 


_or city shall vote ought to be made at public 


expense. By this plan the “dogs in the man- 
ger” would be effectually “choked off,” while 
the taxes would not be so high as to prevent 
any Workingmun from holding possession of 
a city lot where, perhaps, his home had been 
established for years; and the working 
farmer, no matter how well settled the com- 
munity about him might be, would find his 
taxes far less than. at present, 

Perhaps my ideas are crude and not well 
expressed, but, even if it be so, please do not 
throw this into the waste-basket, but show the 
folly of it in your paper, for I am willing, nay, 
anxious to learn. By so doing you will oblige 
one of the 658,000, who has wandered a con- 
siderable distance, but is trying, to the best of 


his abitiiy, bo-preach the uspel o of “the land’ 


fur the peopie” here. 
WarRREN J. McCs RTER. 


Your ideas are by no means ill-expressed, 
but they are crude, as you say. Your let- 
ter is one of the most important that has 
found its way to this column, for it ex- 
presses well the vague notions that are the 
weapons of our enemies and frighten off 
so many who would be our friends. If it 
had been much less important, however, it 
would not have gone into the waste buas- 
ket. We make it a point to answer all in- 


quiries; and if an answer is long delayed 


the inquirer may be sure that he is not 
ignored, but is waiting his turn among 
hundreds of others whose letters are in 
hand for reply. 

A tax so high as to appropriate the 
rental value of really valuable land would 
make all non-valuable land free; and while 
the dweller ma tenement house might not. 
be able to erect a dwelling on the valuable 
land of a city, he might erect one on the 
non-valuable land of the city. Jt is not 
probable that dwellers in tenement houses 
would want to live on land worth $350 a 
year; they would prefer, until their con- 
dition improved, to live on free land and 
enjoy their share cf the $350 which some 
one else paid to the community for the val- 
uable land. If you and vour brother 
owned a farm, part of which was moun- 
tuinous and rocky and the other fertile, it 
would make verv little difference whether 
you occupied the fertile part and paid 
your brother half its rental value, or the 
mountainous part and received half the 
rental value of the fertile part from him. 

While, under this system, contract wages 
would be earned just as they are iw, 
the amount would not be fixed as it: is 
now. Now, workinen mu: take what em- 
ployers will give, or starve; there is no 
freedom of contract. Then, they would 
take no less than they could earn working 
for themselves on free land; there would 
be absolute freedom and perfect equality of 
contract. 

It would not be so difficult to pay ground 
rent to the tax collector as it is to pay it to 
a landlord, The landlord, in consequence 
of the scarcity, and inaccessibility of free 
land takes all that tenants can afford to 
pay; but the tax collector would be able, 
in consequence of the ample supplv of free 
land, to take only what occupiers would be 
willing to pay rather then to go upon free 
Jand. 

If a compositor found a vacant lot in the 
suburbs of the city in which he wished to 
live, the question of his ability to pay the 
tax would not arise. There would be no 
tax on such alot. If he built, and the city 
grew until other people needed his lot— 
that is, until his lot was more desirable 
than the nearest free land—his lot would 
have a rental value which he would 
have to pay as a tax for the special 
privilege he weuld enjoy. <A_ time 
might come when the tax would be 
more than he would be willing to pay; but 
that could be only because the capabilities 
of the lot were greater than he could util- 
ize, in which case he would sell his real 
estate tosome one who could and would 
utilize the special advantages of the lot, 
and go upon a lot the value of which ac- 
corded better with his abilities and desires. 

The Working farmer in a well settled 
section of country might have to pay a 
land value tax higher than the aggregate 
of what are called direct taxes that he pays 
now; but farmers in sections not so well 
settled and owners of the poorer farms in 
well settled sections would pay less direct 


taxes than now; and ie hen foal: hive: an are 
considered, direct as well as indirect, every 
working farmer would pay less taxes than 
now, to say nothing of the better wages 
for his work and the better interest on his 
capital that he would receive. There are 
some difliculties in the way of your propo- 
sition to authorize any one to take posses- 
sion of any vacant land which he may 
wish to use, and that all taxes shall be 
levied on land, which you overlook. If one 
man took 100 acres in Illinois, why should 
not another take 100 acres in the city of 
New York? Or if one wanted: a block on 
which to erect a great building, why 
should another not take a block on which 
to crect a shanty? Or, if one took up an 
acre in the heart of the metropolis on 
which to construct an Equitable buildiag, 
why should not another take up an acre in 
the heart of the metropolis for a cabbage 
garden? Andif you tax Jand, regardless 
of value, the country farmer with his 100 
acres, must pay a hundred times as much 
as the Equitable buildmg with its one 
acre, although the acre of the Equitable is 
worth dollars where the 100 acres of the 
farmer are worth pennies. The only 
equitable and practicable way of national- 
izing land is to nationalize, or townshipize, 
rent. That would give the value of value- 
able land to the community and make all 
rucant Jand, as well asa great deal that 
is not vacunt, free. 
The Meaning of ‘Land.’ 

BALTIMORE, Md.—The Henry George social 
science club of Baltimore asks a reply to the 
following query: Are the forces, heat, light, 
electricity, chemical affinity, etc., included in 
the econcmie term “and?” W.N. H. 

Yes. These forces cannot be utilized 
without aceess to land, and whoever owns 
land owns them, As Daniel Webster said, 
a title to land does not include the surface 
merely, but reaches upward as high as to 
heaven and downward as deep us to hell; 
or, as Carlisle puts it, a landlord owns a 
cone with its apex at the center of the 
earth and its bise at ms utiermost limit of 
space. 


Taxes on Waste Land. 

Asa constant reader of THE STANDARD— 
the workingman’s educator—I beg to ask if 
there is a tax on waste or unimproved land. 
One of your energetic agents suys there is. 
I suid there is not. 

I thought that if a man bought a piece of 
ground and hedged it in, as we see done 
around us, he paid no taxes on it while waste 
or unimproved. , H. J. DAVENPORT. 

There are waste lands on which there is 
no tax; but in the city of New York unim- 
proved land is taxed. You are in a large 
measure correct however, for unimproved 
land is taxed much less than improved land 
of the same market vaJue. In the grow- 
ing part of the city the basis of taxation on 
unimproved land is less than forty per 
cent of its value, while that on improved 
Jand is sixty per cent; and in the annexed 


district large areas of unimproved land of - 


immense market value are taxed at farm 
valuations, while improved lots adjoining 
are taxed on a sixty per cent basis. 


Small Owners. 

Hovston, Tex., April 17.—Deprived of all 
other resources of making an honest living, I 
find myself a laborer on the great Southern 
Pacific system. I expect to toil this summer 
under the rays of a Texas sun for the misera- 
bie pittance of 8la day of ten hours, 
which I shall clear about $12.50 a month. This 
is what the magnanimous Leland Stanford 
deems ‘adequate remuneration.” And often, 
especially during the winter months in this 
“boundless, ilimitable west” have I scen 
strong, able-bedied men unable to obtain ex- 
tra work even on these terms. 

The reading of “Progress and Poyerty” a 
Vear ago was a revelation tome, and { have 
often wished to put the following query to its 
author: 

If the private ownership of land gives such 
an immense advantage to the owner, why is 
it that the few small farmers of this state 
who hold their farms free of indebtedness do 
not seem to make farming much more profita- 
ble than their neighbors who are encumbered 
or merely renters. SNIPE. 

The private ownership of land gives no. 
advantage tothe owner unless it is land 
which many people want. The only 
value of the Jand to which vou refer is a 
speculative value. It would not sell for 
anything if it were not for the probability 
that in the future the population of Texas 
will increase to an extent that will make it 
saleable at a good price. Andas land hav- 
ing only a speculative value vields no rent, 
iis owners are dependent for a living on 
the produce of their labor and steck. They 
get no advantage from owning the land, 
except the indepeadence that comes froin 
having a home and the probability that 
they or their children may in the future, 
as population grows, be able to live upon 
the labor of other Texans. Until then 
their net Income is little if any more than 
it would be if they invested the vaiue 
of their ee ements in four per cents 
and prot J ae Vvours on the railroud. 
Their reai advantage over vou is that they 
cannot be discharged at the caprice of a 
boss. If they are any better offin the mut- 
ter of income than you or than the tenant 
and mortgaged farmers of their section, it 
is because their lund has a rental vaiue; 
and you will find on inquiry that their 
prosperity is greater or less than their 
neighbors according to that value. Read 
number twelve of the “Land and Labor 
Library” and inquire again if the matter is 
not clear to you. 


A Poor Man’s Question. 

BALTIMORE —If your system of taxation 
Was pul in operation, would it not force the 
peor man from the most desirable places into 
the back alleys, etc.? To explain: Suppose I 
located on the corner of Fifty-ninth street end 
Fifth avenue when that spot was nct so mich 
in demand as at present, and suppose I am 
working for $10 per week; then as the velue 
increases, my taxes also increasing until 
they reach the wage standard of $10, would 
I not be forced to vacate to some back street 
and let somne rich usurer or cornerer step isto 
the desirable spot, to whom $10 was but a 
drop in the bucket J. SALMON. 

The poor day laborer or mechanic who 
lives in a brownstone front on Murray 
hill might be forced into a side strect. 
But poor people who now live in back 
alleys would be released. There would be 
so many better places to be had for Jess 
rent, 50 many places where there would 
be no ground rent at all, and wages waiild 
be so much higher, that the back alleys us 
places of residence would be deserted. 

The only advantage to a $10 a week man 
of owning alot at Fifty-ninth street and 
Fifth avenue would be the power it would 
give him to draw unearned rent from other 

‘people. No man who earned only $10 a 
week would think of retaining possessivn 
of such a spot if he were not allowed to 
rent it to others and keep tbe rent. On 
those terms, however, men who earn notii- 
ing at all are glad to keep it. If vou had 
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located there when the spot was not Ta) 
much in demand and its value had in- 
creased until the tax had reached your 
wages standard of -$10 a week, you would 
not pay that tax out of your wages; vou 
would pay it out of your income from 
theJand. It would make no difference, 
therefore, how high the value went; the 
taxes would never touch your wages. It 
would be only in case you kept the lot.va- 
cant, actually or virtually, that your tax 
would have to be paid out of your ecarn- 
ings. If vou chose to do that, it would be 
your own affair as long as you paid the tax; 
and when you could not pay apy longer, it 
would be the people’s affair, We do not 
believe that a poor man has any more 
right to close in opportunities to labor and 
monopolize building sites than rich men. 
Under this system of taxation, if you had 
discovered a coal mine on your lot, you 
would have been free todo one of three 
things: to work the mine, paying its value 
as a natural coal deposit to the commnu- 
nity, and enjoying the full benefit of the 
labor and capital you expended; to rent. it 
to somebody who would work it, turning 
the unearned rental over to the commu- 
nity and plodding away on your $10 & 
week; or, to keep it closed. If you adopted 
the latter course you would have no right 
to complain if the people said: ‘Tins 
mine of ours musi either be worked, or paid 
for every year the same as if it was 
worked!” It is the same thing whether a 
piece of land acquires great value through 
the discovery of its advantages for mining 
purposes or for residence purposes. 

If you would not work your mine or im- 
prove your lot, and could not pay its rental 
value in taxes, you wowd certainly be 
forced to vacate. But you would have an 
advantage over the army of people who, 
under present conditions, Lave to vacate 
from inability to pay rent. They have no- 
where to go to without paying rent, while 
you would find a lot near at hand that 
would cost you no rent. As to the usurer 
and cornerer who would take your lot, if 
he thought it a profitable operation to pay 
an annual tax equal to the rental value of 
the lot without improving it, it would 
make no more difference to you or to any 
one else, except to the fool who did it, than 
it makes to the storekeeper when a spend- 
thrift buys candies to throw into the 
gutter. But usurers and cornerers are not 
hunting for such opportunities so anxiously 
as you seem tosuppose; nor are $10 a week 
men much terrorized at the prospect of 
being compelled to vacate building lots on 
Fitth avenue. 


A Yankee Wants to Kuow. 


MERIDEN, Conn.—(1) Suppose your Jand re- 
form is accomplished. I go out on the free 
lund and select a few acres which I cultivate 
myself, having had it marked off on the map, 
and get my paper for it in the assessor's 
office. Now, after a little while, another man 
comes along and gets his eye just on the same 
strip and makes up his mind this is just the 
piece he wants, but finding that Ihave been 
first, he comes te me and offers a sum of 
money to Jet him occupy it; but I refuse, and 
tell him to take some of the other free land, 
but he declines.) Now can that man make the 
assessor put a tax on my piece up to the sum 
he offered me for it? 

(2) If a man holds ten lots ona street in the 
city, five of which are swampy, would his 
land value tax be the same on the poor lots as 
ou the good ones, supposing the rest of the 
lots oa the strect were valuable? 

CHARLES JENSEN. § 

(1) If one man was willing to pay some- 
thing for the privileze of using your land 
ather than go on the other land, it would 
not compel you to pay a tax; but if enough 
men were willing to do so to give your 
land a value in the market, vou would be 
tuxed on that value. No one would be 
Willing to buy vour Jand if other free land 
just as good were near at hand. 

(2) If the swampy lots were worth as 
much, without being improved, as the 
others, he would pay the same tax; other- 
Wise not? 


“A BLOW AT PROSPERITY. id 


The Buyer of a City Lot Tiweutic heck the 
Benefits to the Public Arising from Land 
Speculation. 

Correspondence Dubuque, Ta., Industrial Leader. 

T observe that the Herald of the 8th inst. 
copies the eighth and ninth planks of the labor 
platform, and sees therein reason to fear— 

That a blow is aimed at the prosperity of 
the city; that activity in real estate will cease; 
that investments will be driven away; that 
building enterprises will be retarded; that 
tuxes will be greatly increased; and that, ina 
word, rich men will be made to sweat. 

Now, the fferald isa first-class paper, con- 
ducted by excellent friends of mine—men 
with a generally level head, but somehow I 
find it a littie difficult to see through this 
logic. Let me begin at the end of the para- 
graph quoted, and work my way back, point- 
ing out what I do not quite understand. 

When I came to Dubuque, beginning the 
world penniless, l went to work diligently, 
and lived economically, with a view to obtain- 
ingahome. A rich real estate dealer in the 
city had on Seminary hill a number of lots, 
that probably cost him (as a forty acre tract) 
5 upiece. Pessibly in the course of the dozen 
years he owned them he paid in taxes upon 


them the equivalent of their original eost— | 


He sata me one 
He thus cleared $250 -without even 
lifting a finger to earn it. (f am assuming 
that he did honesily earn the $10 the lot cost 
him.) The €250 that went into his pocket 
without any Jabor on his part was the savings 
of five years’ hard work, op a luw salary on 
Iny part. Now the Herald ‘fears” that. the 
labor party will put an end to all that sort of 
financiering; “‘in a word, that rich mea will 
be made to sweat.” The thing that puzzles 
me is—though I frankly acknowledge that I 
have always been considered a littlo thick 
skulled regardiug financial matters—whart in- 
jury would huve resulted to “the prosperity 
of the city,” if the rich man who sold ine that, 
lot had dene his share of the sweating, instead 
of my being compelled to do it for him? » 


inaking a total of 810 each. 
for $260. 


another man, and yet meetall its ‘ebliz: Lib: 


“Building enterprises will be retarded.” As 


before stated, it took me five years 
encugh money to buy that lot. 
proprietor had been content with” simply 

doubling his money, and charged me only $20 

1 evuuld soon have saved that much, and begun 
atonce to lay up money toward building a 
house—five years earlier than I did. But 
accordiug to the Herald, 1f I had needed to 
pay only 820 for that lot, instead of $260, my 
building enter prise would uve been “re- 
tarded.” That is one of the things Ido not 
quite understand just yet. 

“Activity in real estate will cease.” That 
is, if in any way a land speculator could be 
prevented from charging high prices for lots, 
people would not be so willing nor able to buy. 
According to the Herald's Iicgic, it seems 
probable that if the prior proprietor of my lot 
on Seminary hill had only thought of it and 
eharged me $300 or $1,000, I would have 
bought three er four lots, within a few weeks 
after coming into the city penniless and going 
to work on a sulary of $12 a week. I used to 
study arithmetic when I was a boy, but I do 
not think I ever reached the rule whereby the 
Herald works out its financial problems. 

“Investments will be driven away.” In 


to SsuUVve 


If the prior’ 


“nat-only close its doors to new busiie 


‘return to its members all they pay in; & 


miture. 
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other words—if I understand the Herald—had 
the government (general, state-or municipal, 


as the case might be) owned that lot, and | Rev. Dr. Bastoite of Newark, N. J., 


offered to lease it tou me perpetually at a 
rental equivalent to its taxes, I would have 
been “driven away” and never. would have 
invested $3,000 in a house there; but the instant 
Tfound a rich real estate man standing between 
Ine and the little parallelogram of earth on 
which I wished to set my foot and. settle my 
family, and demanding of me $260 for the 
privilere, that be: itifie vision invested .the 
spot with inost alluring charms, and rendered | 
it the place of all on earth where T longed to 
live and die. Now, strange: as it may appear 
to the Herald, yet-looking back to those days 
I do not recollect feeling that: way. 

And I am afraid I am not alone in my 
stupidity. Several times, in Dubuque, Ihave 
seen “activity in real estate” work out about 
thus: A would buy a tract of Jand for $200 
and sell it to B for $3l0. who could sell it to 
C for $45), who would sell it.to D for $700, 
who would. ‘sell it to E for 3900, who weuld 
sell it to F for $1,050, and-so on till X had 
paid $2,500 for it. About’ that time ¥,Z& 
Co. would come along lookizg: up. a location 
for a little manufacturing ‘enterprise; . X 
would ask $3,000 for the tract, but Y, Z & Co. 
would conclude the price was too hich and go 
on to some. other city—-und there that 
Dubuque lot still lies, untouched, unused, un- 
productive, almost untaxed. Now, I am 
getting so neur-sighted in my old age that I 
reully cannot discern at this distance how 
that sort of “activity in real estate” invites 
“investments” or redounds to ‘the prosperity 
of the city.” 

The Herald speaks of the following as the 
“coinmuuistic” plank in the ple stform of the 
labor party: 

“The full increase of value made by the. 
community should be drawn for the public 
use.” 

Let me see whether Iunderstand that. The 
same real estate man from whom I purchased 
my lot (as square in his dealings and as mod- 
erate in bis prices us any in the city, orl 
should have gone elsewhere), owned about a 
hundred other lots on Seminary hill. Froma 
hundred other purchasers he pestered $250 
each—a total of $25,000—without ever lifting 
a fincer toearnit. This profit resulted from 
the lubor and enterprise of the community in 
pushing their iinprovements in that direction. 
Aud your labor platferm holds that-this in- 
crease should have gone to those whose labor 
and enterprise created it, and not into the 
pockets of the one man who did nothing what- | 
ever toward it. 
the time when he purchased those lots and 
the tine when we hundred Seminary hillers 
bought them of him they really did increase 
in value #250 each, that increase being caused 
by the labor of the surrounding community, 
should have been placed in the city treasury, 
to reduce by 825,000 the amount necessary to 
be raised by taxation. And the Herald fears 
that, in case the taxes were thus reduced, 
‘taxes would be greatly increused:” 

So far, [have gone on the assumption: that 
the alleged owner of that Seminary hill addi- 
tion hada clear title from God Almighty to 
that portion of the earth, and an unquestioned 
right to sell. I do not ask my money back— 
let the dead past bury its dead. But if—as 
your labor platform intimates, though it is a 
little tenderfooted about saying it squarely— 
if the general government, for the protection 
of the honest, hard workingmen against the 
idlers und Shylocks of the community, should 
decide to change its policy, and henceforth re- 
tain possession ‘of the priceless heritage which 
God gave the race for the common welfare; 
to let. every man have control and use of so 
much land, for a perpetual home or for busi- 
ness purposes, ashe could use, on the sume 
terms as now—that is, that he should pay the 
taxes on it, but prohibit A from. charging, B 
an enormous bonus for the_use of what belongs 
to Bas much as to A. Then, according to the 
Herald, iv would cost a preat ¥teal more, in 


the shape of taxation, to support the govern- |‘ 


ment (general, state and municipal) than. it: 
now does to support the goverument and 
maintain tn idleness and luxury the whole 
multitudinous swarm of land speculators and 
land renters besides! 

For we workingmen now do. both—and the 
latter is the heavier burden of. the two. 

As ITremarked before, I cannot quite under-. 
stand the Heruld’s-logic. 

J. L. McCREERY. 


-An Editorial Starement. 


From the Indicator, Detroit, March, 7387. ae 

The thirty-tifth annual report-of the. Berkshire’ Life 
Insurince Company, giving the result of its. business 
tur 1886 and its condition on January Ist, 1887, shows, as 
Was to be expected, gains in every direction, where 
gain tends to strength and security; and that the con: 
servative. prudence and good business judgment whieh 
has so Jong characterized the ‘ompany, and with Which: 
the name “Berkshire” is alwa;s ASOC. jated, Sul pre- 

valls in-its mavagement: 

We wish, however, to caJLattention to the follewing. 
facts, shown by: this report, which illust rates miost for-: 
cibly the difference in-results to the: members, ofa solid 
company like the Berkshire, doing: business upon-legiti- 
mate, approved and scientific methods, and Cher, results 
to member's Imassessment. socteties. 

In 1836 the policy holders In the Berkshire Patt in pre- 
miums the sum of. $711,202.64. 

What did the company do with this amount ? ? 

They paid to members... 000s e eae ee BOIG, 155 95- 
They incressed thelr net assets: o.ec... AB,NST: ot 
They therefore: paid, to. Sanit invested for the. 

MENDES os oo oie head eee eons eee bee diate $732, UT 19 

This isa clear gain of $2] 044.55 5toth epolley. holter sor 
the Berkshire over thelr - premium payments during. the 
yeur, ora yirtual receipt of §1.03 for ench $b paid. 

Carrying this'ine of comparisign back to the’ date of 
organization of the company, we i Hod ike ligur eS sto be 
as follows: : 

Total payment to miembers.e.ccecereevssee sii 1,56! 7 
Invested and.cn hand-Tor members: Se 4,5 a5 5 08 


Total paid and fn hand. 
Total premiums receiv ed. 


Gain to members over nediaiuite ey 


Again, this report shows ‘thet for é ek 
bility, including its reserve. fund,’ ee 
standard, that of Massichusetts, ‘the. 
well inv “ested assets, Sh The oes 
can stop tahing new business today, nod tf 


dc Ane 


shire: hha in 
: therefor a. 
ver Iasure 
S we they: 
othe Berkshire: sh zo ie tos ry” 
7 bu te if, 
present polles holders: shoul nes « Ay another dollar: 
in-premiuims, the company woul Miers Loo meet 
all liabilities under tts policy ¥ vont; + en the 
Tast one has matured muni upent pik : 
some sum. uf money lefts 3 
shires solld, and gives suns et Ube t insures. eS 
Now, contrast ali this w sth the 
Ment company. doing, er pre tendin 
insurance business. NO one ct thent ft 20, 


mature. Yes, mere. 


shire, as we have seen; does this: ae 
inthe Berkshire, us: a vihele,~ is. 
oe thant it sn He: aa Uy: x sS1 


ts mers be Ps fhe: aoe BS he 
pew hietiibers to keep the. COI: ui 
wile. it tomeet: its existing: ties 
“AN assessment 
necessary eee entirely 

new members 


three Inusy Sronisien nt. Assesomel 
business: ins Massac Pisetts” “aid che reswith: 
Massiteliusetis: insurance “et tes 
missiguars Ae P culnbine: the figures OF. the three, Wien 
ure us follows: : 
Total payments by. the members for. the” Ee 

FOAM WTO... ees eco beeenaee dee : " §2,897,169 36 
The. total‘ payments to members were : ; 1,903,585, id 


8533. SIU. 92 


The? Ist the emLeHnlicrs of. igs three. fosessinent somi- : 


panies paid $933,910.92 more than they y received. 

It is true that these companies incrensed thelr ‘assets. 
during the year $820,106.31; butas® Ces: liad: $502,350 of} 
unpaid claims, this gain “doesn! L count! 

For each dulkur puid Go. these assessment cempantes, 
the members recelved in Feturn. 65 conts, and ‘have ond 
security forthe payment oftheir policies.or vertincates. 

Zcept the ability of the munagers to secure, for NU 
yeurs to come, new. membe Ts W ho: wilt pay assessments 
us they my be culled. 

For euch doilar of premium paid to the Berkshire last 
year the members received, as above stated, 81.08, and. 
each member holds a pollcy’ contract, the fullitasnt of 
Which is secure, Whether new. meinbers join Lhe ‘com- 
pany or hot, 

Tie rnoral is obvious:- 
cheapest and safest. Insure in the Berkshire. 

George W. Engilsb, manager for New York and New ° 
Jersey, Will send circulars descriptive of the new. tive- 
year dividend policy now being issued by this old and 
reliable company, by addressing him at company’s 
agency, 271 Bruadway. New York~—adu 


In other words: if. between | 


‘public press. 


PRESS ON THE NEW CRUSADE! 


Exho 
the Churches to Teach This, the True 


Gospel of Christ Crucified. 

There are thousands of Christian men who 
stand opposed to any presentation of the 
‘and question” or “labor and capital agita. 
tion” in the pulpit. They are. the stanch de 
fenders of orthodoxy. They f fer ast on dorma, 
They demand that all. such themes aud livin 
issues of the hour shall be handled be the 
Their w atch ery is “Preach the 
Gospel.” What do they mean? ‘Their answer 
is ‘Not polities, not politieal. or social tes. 
tions, but Jesus Christ and Him: Crucified. 
Now, we grant at the outset that the one 
theme towering over all others. in: importance 
and which should be: ringing out from every 
pulpit in the: land is “Christ. crucified.” Bug 
whit is meant by preaching C ‘hrist erucified! 
Is it to dw ell: upon the scenes. enicted upon 
Calvary cover eighteen centuries arTo—its 
gory cross and agonizing Victim, & mere 
spectacular panorama of shame and suffer 
ing? Does it mean an utter exclusion of all 
its relations to human want and woe in this 
nineteenth century? Is it to ignore the gaung 
poverty and disease in the body politic? Is ig 
to repudiate the. oppressions af monopolistg 
and the serfdom of men, so-calle 1d. “citizens of 


“a glorious. republic?’ “Is it to pass by the ering 


wunt and woe foundin the homes of Americay 
wage workers in whom Christ is crucified toe 
day? If so, then we have a mutilated gor 
pel—a gospel only for rich aud sanctimonioug 
hypocrites destitute of a spark of living sym- 
pathy for those in whom Christ to-day ig 
crucified. 

This is. nothing new: In the days of Ameri- 
can slavery we. ehad men come to us fired with 
a holy zeal for-degma, erced and liturgy, and 
suy: “Oh, don’t bring polities inte the pulpit; 
let slavery alone. If you diseuss that ques- 
tion you will create schist ny let. the churcheg 
preach only Christ and Hin. crucified.” Wha 
were these men? They were. worshipers of 
old King Cotton. They were: blinded with 
cotton; cotton in their ears, cotton in their 
poses. and consciences; like the Exyptian 
mummics, wrapped up in cotton. They could 
not see Christ crucified in the bleeding, man- 
acled, lashed slaves, sold like cattle upon an 
auction block. Soitisnow. History repeats 
the wie kedness of some of our churches. Our 
boasted march of progress is. simply the 
tramp, tramp, tramp of millions to greater 
poverty. There is but one remedy, and thag 
is for every pulpit and press: in. the land ta 
show up Christ as He is crucified to-day in the 
person of the American wageworker. 

But says vne, “That will be dragging 
politics into the pulpit, and we cannot. allow 
that.” Let me say: Ye doerr, not knowing 
the word of God. Exclude political questions 
and you cannot have Christ preached. The 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ by Pontius Pilate 
was. a political act. It was: a political 
murder... It was. so -understood — by | the 
apostics.and preached by them.as among the 
political crimes of their day. Now, Christ is 
no longer visible among us, but He is found ia 
all His living representatives. The: widow, 


oppressed by. a. grinding landlord. for rend 


and driven to. the streets; the wronged and 
anjured workingman—in these Lhear the cry 
fron: a. wounded and. cruevitied Savior ex- 
cluuming, “Why -persecutest thou Me? Press 
on! Press on the new crusade! When our 
preachers get the golden padlocks. off their 
mouths and can stand up boldly and honestly 
aud with clean consciences ‘charge home the 
truth of God, “woe unto them the ut: lay house 
to- house sine land to land till” there be ne 
room,” we shall see true progress toward 
the dawn of. the millennium, and not till thea, 
W. Gr ‘Easton. 
The Party" Name. pa aes * 
CINCINNATI, May 2.—We have I ecome more | 
and more ‘convinced here that it is becoming 
necessary, and vitally necessary, to find a 


distinctive name. for the new party thnt is 


gradually forming throuchout the country, 
All names like ““nited labor,” “union labor,* 
‘land and Inbor” have the signal drawback 
that they come inevitably to be lucked upon 
us class measures. Rass 

I had felt. this pers ty, and was 
particularly impressed by: the fact that I was 
constantly meeting persons who were more 


-or less imbued. with - the fundamental reforms. 


that we hold to be necessary, but whom no 


_ persuasion could ‘pre evail to Join. a. “abor™ 


party. 
er had. hesitated (bel a professional man) 


to voice my doubts as to a name of this stamp 


being 


the ‘mest advisable, knowing the 
sensitiveness of the mieiin ale labor organizas 


‘tions upon points of just this character: but £ 
find that many of our intelligent, ‘thouchtful 


leader Samong the workingmer are entertain- 


‘ing the same doubts as te the asbenen bility of 


such names: 


Of course names representing. but a single 


‘class, or indicative of bat one refe orm, are nob 
to be considered for the new party. 


Unfertunately the. name “democratic” is 


wready taken, and ¥ ery. much taken in vain. 


“dues very fairly. 


F ; general. and vague. It 
Un adjective, but when 


innde. inte a noun is isles iding. | NN cpnvonist® 


Theeterm “union? 


is gener rally unde rstood. to be a member. of 


tr ade uuicn: so a par ty nanie. containing ‘he 


word “labor does not afford a word which 


can designate an indivicduix 


oRIy rei wding: of the land mov ement in Ireland 


‘and England: had led Me bur choese the. name 
fn ational’ as best suited te our ope pose for & 


Seok headings what we 


party name here also. Seen 
if we come-to vlace under a. few concise 
vatns i jind. that +e pros 


i puse: : 


othe. highest. ee 


Lee To 


oS ‘To ction: lize” the land.” ee 
“nationalize” our: means of: distribw 


‘tion cre vilroads, etc.) 


a SO, ther . 


ost cigs fe Ine ae He rhe. 7 


Tue 
; results: of thelr bushiess for: Ube, canes aS. tabulated in. i 
-Uhe ast report: of the ; 


SoBe Bo “nationwize” i our mm 
tion Gelegraph, ete.) 

: nf To. 
stan 


of communi 


“nation oe of eX 


Pe 
A we : 


i oe could 
ne desietiates 


social fund 

e Tao poe 

-control, 

e properly @ 
aud be uy 


Sene & since, andl: 
Se ession: by te 


ee strongly 
the *nutional® 


: pa rt ye . 


: Sarat: ethers 


pressed. in: favor at 
“the lust number, just at fan flee you recog 


. tle cy 
Problems,” 


nize the fact that. sume @ Line Live name musé 
soon be select ed. - Dav 1D Debeck, MU. D- 
: ee ‘In ‘Norwegian. : 
“Huschy & Co., limited, of Kr istiania, Nor 
way, who published’ fast “year a translation of 
Henry George's ‘Progress and. Poverty 7” intd 
Norwegian, by V. U! ‘imann, ” have now pub- 
lished a Nor wegian translation of. “Social 
which. hus been nude by ylang. 
Prog ress 


Brekke. The- Norwegian: title of 


and Poverty” is “Fr emskridt of ‘Fatug este om.” 


Insure where: insurance: is} 


fi undsspergsmaal.” 


Social» Problems” is ‘Sail 
“Both books are be muti 
fully printed and boune | The same firn: aisa 
announce w translation of Mr. George's” ae 
tection and Free Trade? under the © ‘ 


wegian title of “Beskyttelse eller Frinand 


and. that: of. 


a@W@aeeaernrwreanmif#rt © @ 


@arTraerre ee @Oeeaeawe ¢ GG SF 


Bc SBR EBR BRST MERR STROBE T HSH BOTT 


PRES KHMAR ETH BSS HBHEKEEHER ENR AA 


SEEGERS EW OC RHR SC 


YE 86H FESO CBE Be Bi emTsbee 


BVI EF SF OEEE FOrvry 5. & 


4 
$ 


PC ETE ABEL ER 


gv 15 THE LAW OF CHRIST. 


witH THE CROSS OF THE NEW 
CRUSADE. 


—— —_—_ 


eer Clergyman Unferis the Banner— 
"gu Exhacstive Sermon by the Rev. S. H. 
Secacer of Slenry, [L.—Might Does Not 
gud Conu0t Make Ricat. 


geory. 20, Republican. 
-  gnd all that believed were together, and 
gli things in common, and sold their pous- 
. pessions and goods, and parted them al! as 
ever’ man bad need.—Acts ii, 44, 45. 
ere js communism, 2 tern which has 
Sately come to havea very unpopular mean- 
fog. How long or to what extent this’ com- 
: gnunism existed among the carly Christians 
fre bave 10 certain means of knowing. But 
hatever else we muy infer from the account 
given, this generous division of property 
 pertainly indicaies 4 Ligh degree of brotherly 
“Jove - ; 
{ have selected this text, not beeanse I 
pink it points out the course to be generally 
ce ed, nor because I think ii sanetions what 
§su0w commonly understood as communism 
7 jer socialism, terms suggestive of anarchy as 
: he means and of encouravement .of idleness 
stbe object of social reform; but because, 
“bile this generous - division of property 
© Agould be impracticable in society at larye, 
revertheless sucgests that brotherly 
or the golden rule, is the true 
dation principle. And if this principle 
be embodied in civil law, aud at the sume 
offer suflicient inceniive to individual 
jgxertion, it musi, if the Christian religion is to 
Dedepended upon, be the only hone of society 
for permanent happiness and pexce and cle 
ation to that high condition which tbis 
peligion contempiates. 
Society, as it now exists, isnot founded on 
jstian principles. The corner-stone is not 
brist, but seltishness—just the opposite of the 
ppirit shown inthe text. True, we buve free 
itutions, such as free representative gov- 
ts, free competition in business, free 
ools, free churches, and so on; but having 
@prung from a stock whose rights were those 
f conquest, we have but transplanted the 
ches of the pureut tree ina newer soil 
gand freer atmusphere. We have charitabie 
; itutions, too—2svlums, almshouses, hospi- 
tals, secret fraternities and church missions of 
Warious kinds, all tending to ulleviaie present 
poffering, and making poveriy a little more 
pendurable; but all of these charities together 
‘give no more thaa temporary relief, merely 
Besling over the eruptive diseuses that origi- 
pate in the impure bicod of the social system. 
d the more ridical the defects of this sys- 
Sem, the more need will there ever be of 


ne of this kind: so that multiplicity of | 


: ities, instead of indicating the Christian 
eter of our civilization, do rather indi- 
te the opposite. The theory of our social 
stem is not the golden rule. Jt is Darwin's 

vival of the fiitest.” It is every fellow 

or himself. While it is not impossible for an 
dividual to live by the golden rule, even in 
country where monopoly 
Bhe protection of law, it must certainly be ad- 


ee 


@nitted that ‘the game of grab” is not favora- | 


ble to the cultivation of Christian principles, 
when played in earnest, and when the whele 
gountry is put into the bag. The acquisition 
all than God has provided in this country 
‘Wor the sustenance and well-being of his chil- 
en is only a “game of grab.” 
parent baving many children of various 
Mces and degrees of strength should bring 
abome every day their food, clothing and toys 
pa basket, and overturning the basket, allow 
big and little. strony und weak, to grab and 
trugeie for the cuntents, some getting more 


me$han they can appropriaic, others going half 


ed and half starved, and some even dving 
privation and disease. Such conduct 
puncng God's children is not conducive to the 
peal happiness or weiiare of those even who 
successful in the 


reof civil society lies between the gener- 
sand unregulated extreme shown in the 
and the other extreme now exhibited on 
grand a scaie in the greedy monopolies of 
civilized world. Both of these, wherever 
yhave been productive of bad results, 
aap end only in the downfall of any na- 
ien or community that is built upon them. 
This golden mean we find in the theory ef 
enry Georve. The key words of this theory, 
— as Tean see, are community of ben- 
by means of laws founded on natural 
ice. Surely this ought not to be objection- 
le, providing the theory can be reaiized in 


eli be dreaded by any people, and wise heads 
5. necessary in the conduct of great reforms. 
enry George is not an anurchist. Neither is 

a socialist according to the common ac- 
Beptation of the term. That be has been so 
garded because supporied by the laboring 
Slass as candidate fur mayor of New York 
Bty isnot strange; for when people are in- 


Samed against anarchists, they are likely 10 | 


eir denunciations. FEx- 

prejudice is blind 1@ just distinctions. I 

l his writings pervaded with a deep sense 

et Justice and right. They indicate a mure 
Benuine love of God und humanity than I 
®@veseen in any other writings on political 
Ponomy. Aud as “the fear of God is the be- 
mng of wisdom, and to depart from evil is 
derstanding,” he seems from his regard for 

e eternal principles of God, to comprehend 
preblem of cur national future with a 
ess izknown to others. The eye that is 


too sweeping in their 


ingle is full of light. His careful regurd for | 


pristing interests also goes to show that his 
em isonly good, and lis judgment not that 
anearaged or excited anarchist. He has 
periainiy every quality to commend him to 
gee candid consideration of any Christian and 
aManity-loviny people. Jf whut he says in 
gS Writings ur his speeches adds to the dis- 
poo ent already prevailing umong wage la- 
ers, US aiso controls and wisely directs this 
ntent. He is law-ubiding, and urges re- 

by constitutional methods. He appeals 

to lawless passions, but tu reason and con- 


But the ideas this man has, these are what 
get Want; and then you want to know how 
wrese will better the condition of suciety. 

main feature of this reform relates to 
Ownership of land. We are land animals, 
Speak. We are made tv Jive on the lund. 


ery human being, then, has a birthright | 


birthright to the land—and au equal 

ht. The land is as truly God’s natural gift 
ull as is the air fur breathing ur the water 
ing; and no one has any god-given 
t. whatever other right he may have, to 
aeCpriate to himself, aud own for himself, 
aScommonu property. Natural right is 
Sore legal right. Individual owuership of 
1 came originally by conquest, or superior 
Tia Might does not and can not make 
Eht; but richt, though it le ignored and re- 
of men and buried in the tomb of for- 
Ness for centurics, can and will eventu- 
Tse to unmake and overflow might: for 


he 


6 


Sof man must come to naught, and only | 


at 8 of God can stand. Thus men are 
aallY compelled to recocnize the laws of God, 
7 sé Every wrong has its consummaticn. 
a © Senlence against an evil work is not 
ae i ted Speedily, therefure the heart of the 
_ of men is fully set in them to do evil” 
Ben Sutezce of Gud gues unexceuted. 
aver individual nor nation can disregard 
en e laws, whether spiritual cr natural, with 
mily. These laws are written in the na- 
bof things, end must. supersede all human 
St wu harmony therewith. It is just as 
® Gansgression of divine law that a few 


ima 
DECCa 


; Wares to workmen. 


ij which I must not now step to consider. 


flourishes under ; 
i which will be greatly reduced by the incen- 


It is just as if | 
ulmshouse, but feel that they are receiving 
| only what is justly due them. 


strife, because it is | 


| sion of our present social system. 


TH 


men, Or many men, acquire and hold «all the 
land, as it isthat they acquire and hold the 
bodies of all the rest of mankind. This is il- 
lustrated by supposing a people on an island, 
and having uo means of getting away. If a 
few men own the entire island, they thereby 


j own the bedies of all the other inhabitants, 


having the power ef life and death; for if the 
tenants do not accede to the terms of the land 
owners, they must be ejected into the sea. The 
land is the basis of all property and all means 
of subsistence; and they who monopolize this 
monopolize freedom and even earthly exist- 
ence. Itis God’s law that lund be held by 
governments for the common beneiit. Here 
is the justice of George's theory. 

As to wealth produced by labor, this is 
aitogether dierent. It is just that every 
man have the products of his own labor. 
Wealth represented by labor cannot justly be 
made commen property. It ecannet justly be 
taxed for public uses. Quly land-—naked 
land—should be taxed, whether farms, city 
lots or harbors—taxed witheut reference to 
improvements upon them, but with reference 
to location and to such other values as have 
been created by the whole people. 1t is un- 
just that speculators, whether small or great, 
hold Jand for increase of value made only by 
increase of settlement; and it: requires no 
over-serupulous conscience to perevive this. 

Here a number of questions present them- 


selves; and 1 will endeavor tu answer them | 


one by one: 

1 What will be done with Jands already 
owned by individuals or companies! Nothing, 
except to put all the taxes of that individual 
cr that company upon the land, and none 
upen improvements cr personal property. All 
will hold their lands as they do now while 
they pay the tax, which is oniy another name 
fcr rent paid to the people. 

2. What benefits will result from this? It 
Will induce all lane speculators in country 
and in city to give up all the land they can- 
net profitably make use of, withholding it no 
longer from setticment or occupation. If, for 
instance, Town a piece of land winch is bring- 
ing me 2 certain suin annually in reus or in 
increase of value, it will cease to be a profit- 
able investment if Ican get no more rent or 
rise of value from it than I have to pay as 
tax to the state or government. I will then 
sei my Raprovements on that Jand, the land 
going with them, if l cannot utilize the land 
myself. This will furnish homes to thy home- 
less upon equal terms with their, more 
fortunate neighbors. It wili make wage 
Workers scarce, or in demand; and manu- 
facturers und merchants, who will have no 


; other taxes to pay but on their lots, will pay 


what they now pay as other taxes In higher 
It will also, in time, put 
a eheck upen the accumulation of interest- 
drawing capital by equalizing the oppor- 
tunities for money making and lessening the 
opportunitics for specuiating and meonopoliz- 
ine: but this involves some other questions 
It 
will set al! people to work, every cne at some 
useful avocation, and eventually break down 
these artificial class distinctions now widen- 
ing to such an extent as to threaten the 
safety of our republic. 

3. What will be done with the taxes or 
rents received by the people’s agents, the tax 
collectors? They will be used for the common 
benefit. Besides the expenses of government, 


tives given to industry, these funds will be 
expended upon national, state and local im- 
provements for the convenience, happiness 
and edueation of the people; so that all will 


| reulize the benefits: and even the aged and 


heipless, being provided for from these funds, 
will not feel humiliated at’ the thought of an 


4. How will this reform affect other re- 
forms? It lies at the bottom of ail others.” As 
all wealth come. origin: :ly from the earth 
throuzh the labors of men, and the whole vast 
superstructure of civilization rests upon the 
land as its foundation, so the character of 
civilization tegins here. When the stone 
which the builders of our present civilization 
have rejected shall have become the head of 
the corner, then will the whole “building, 
fitly joined together, grow into a holy temple 
of the Lord.” Enforced idleness removed, 
crime and vice are removed. Vheat is @ 
tramp? It isa man who, unable to find living 
employment where he is, starts ont in quest 
of employment elsewhere; but, finding nothing 
beiter, beecmes discouraged, begs, loses self- 
respect, steals from necessity, is treated as a 
nuisance, and ends his career in a wretched 
death, perhaps in a civilized prison! From 


{ this discontented and suffering element of 


sucicty, Whether composed of actual tramps 
or not, our salocns derive no stmnall portion of 
their suppori. Troubled men seek temporary 


i relief in the intoxicating bowl and in all sorts 


of sensual diversions. And pampered wealth 


i isthe other root of the giant evil tree intem- 
Practice without violent change. Anarchy may | 


perance, which we are vainly trying to de- 
stroy by cropping Cff its branches. Give men 
opportunities and they will rise in the scale of 
being. The downtrcedden are the criminals. 
Give them incentives to procure homes and 
provide comfortably fer their wives and little 
ones, and natural affection will stimulate 
them to improve such opportunities. If you 
sav there is en element in this country from 
the slumsand jails of FEurupean cities, who 
have nothing human left in them to be ap- 
ptaled to, remember what has brought them 
into this condition, even in their native land, 
on whese God-given seil they had no legal 
right. Our present land system is the sume 
in substance. 

There is now 2 great rush to Califoruia. 
Land speculators are reaping a golden bar- 
vest because this tide of pepulation is giving 
inereased value to those uncecupied lands. 
But what dues all this boom called national 
prosperity do for the great army of wage 
workers in this country? National presperity! 
Ivis to them a mockery and robbery; and say 
what. we may against their expressing the 
sentiment, it is a sad and fearful fact that the 
American flag, while it floats over such par- 
tial prosperity, cannot, in the nature of things, 
appeal strongly to their patriotism. They 
feel that both stute and church are against 
them, and us cutcasts indeed tley naturally 
become infidels and rebeis. Let reformers 
look to the origin of things—to the rovt of all 
our evils—to the necessities that drive men to 
crimes und drunkenness and women to pros- 
titution, and Ict them apply the ax to this 
roct. Self-cxutnination is as wholesome for 
nitions us it is for individuals. 

Besides its preductiveness of want, crime, 
riee, and finaliy of revolution, this land sys- 
tem, new upheld by all civilized goveruments, 
has given rise to the Malthusian doctrine that 
population naturally tends lo increase faster 
than means of subsistence; und that it is nec- 


i essary, therefere, that famines, pesiileuces, 


disasters and wars shall come to kill off occa- 
sionally the surplus in order that the rest may 


i be supported. This not only unchristian but 


murdervus doctrine is the legitimate conclu- 
Our chris- 
tianity is one thing, and our civiuzation quite 
another. Religion, it is admitted, is incoin- 
patible with business. If we should appeal to 
the God and Father of us all for a solution of 
all our national questions, I think the sclution 
would be plain and easy. 

There are some important but minor prob- 
lems that would demand consideration in a 
more elaborate effort to present this theory— 
problems whose solution ». ould make what I 
have said more complete. But I must be con- 
tent with the fundamental principles and with 
showing that these are just and divine priuci- 
ples. They are the prirviples of the “New 
Jerusalem” ultimated in civil government; 
and any one whose perceptions have been 
quickened by that higher sense of the sacred 
Scriptures, which is the Lord’s coming, cannot 
with unprejudiced eycs, it seems to me, fail 
to see that this yet unpopular and yet to be 
porsecuted theory of Heury George, Herbert 


Spencer and others, is that embodiment of 
heaven-revealed justice, unselfishness, mercy 
and divine purpose, which will verify the 
prophesy not only of a new heaven but a new 
earth. The writings of Henry George abound 
in these heaven-born sentiments, and this is 
the very secret of the bitter enmity they must 
incur. Itisthe dragon against the new-born 
ebild of the church. That. “old serpent which 
deceiveth the whole world,” disturbed and 
writhing under the painful light of heaven, 
will misrepresent, will sneer in his glitter of 
wealth end pride, and will use every possible 
means to devour this child of the new age. 

The better to show the spirit of this reform, 
I will quote from tie writings of the author: 

“All we need do tosecure a just distribution 
of weelth is to do that which all theories 
agree to be the primary function of govern- 
ment—to secure to each the free use of his 
own powers, limited only by the equal free- 
doni of all others; to seeure to each tne full 
enjoyment of his own carnings, limited only 
by such contributions as he may be fairly 

‘alled upon to make for purposes of common 
benefit. 

“IT wish,” he says, ‘‘to emphasize this point, 
for there are those who constantly talk and 
write as though whoever finds fault with the 
present distribution of wealth were demand- 
ing that the rich should be spoiled for the 
benefit of the poor; that the idle should be 
taken care of at the expense of the industri- 
ous, and that. a false and impossible equality 
should be created, which, by reducing every 
one to the same dead level, would destroy all 
incentive to excel and bring progress to a 
halt. In the reaction from the glaring injus- 
tice of present social condition, such wild 
schemes have been proposed and still find ad- 
voeates. But to my way of thinking, they are 
aus impracticable aud repugnaat as they can 
seem to the loudest dsuunciators of ‘com- 
munism.’” 

Speaking of the communistic state of society 
existing among the early Christians, he goes 
on to say that such state can be attained only 
by what these wild schemers, the modern 
socialists, igneors—“a deep, definite, imtense 
religious fuith, so clear, so burning as to 
uiterly melt away the thought of self.” “But 
the pussibility of such a state of society seems 
to me,” he says, ‘in the present stage 
of human development, a speculation 
that comes within the higher domain 
of religious faith rather than = that 
of practical statesmanship. . ‘ - Yet 
it is manifest that the only way by 
which man may attain to higher things (than 
he now enjoys) is by conforming his conduct 
to those commandments which are as obvious 
in his relations with hisfellows . . . as 
though they were engraved by the finger of 
Omnipotence on tablets of imperishable stone. 
In the order of moral development, Moses 
comes before Christ. ‘Thou shalt not kill’— 
‘not commit aduitery’—‘not steal,’ before 
‘Thcu shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
. . . That justice isthe highest quality in 
the moral hierarchy, I do net say; but it is 
the first. That which is above justice must be 
based on justice, and include justice, and be 
reached through justice. It is not by accident 
that the old testament declaration, ‘The Lord 
thy God is a just God,’ precedes the sweeter 
revelatiun of a God of love. Until the 
eternal justice be perceived, the eternal love 
must be hidden. As the individual must be 
just before he can be truly generous, so must 
human society be based upon justice before it 
can be based on benevolence.” 

Such are the sentiments, and such is the 
theory, of a man whom wealth and partisan- 
ship combined to represent to us as one of the 
rabble when he ran for the mayoralty of New 
York city. Such is the man of whom, when 
he had since spoken in one of our smaller 
western cities, it wa; said, “Our people did 
not turn out largely to hear him, because they 
were not much interested.” 

Concerning the man, I will not venture a 
prediction. In the ultimate triumph of his 
theory Ihave much confidence, because it is 
founded on the eternal and omnipotent prin- 
ciples of true religion. Itis the only theory, 
it seems to me, that can solve permanentiy 
and peacefuily the greatest and most serious 
problem of the ages. It is the only remedy 
for the intestine strife that threatens to des- 
troy our republic, and indeed disturbs the 
peace of all civilized nations. In this view I 
ain not influenced by its unpopular reception. 
Only a moment's reflection is necessary to 
convince us that such is the first reception of 
every dcectrine or theory that aims at radical 
and thorouch reform. It is the persecuted 
Babe of Bethichem over and over again. If 
we want to be on the side of truth, we shall 
most likely find it on the unpopular side. But 
it is none the less the duty of the watchman 
on Zivn’s walls to watch for the morning, so 
that when inquirers shall ask, “What of the 
nicht,” he may be ready toanswer, ‘“The morn- 
ing cometh, and also the night; if ve will in- 
quire, inquire ye: return, come.” ({sa. xxi. 12). 
“-O earth, earth, earth, hear the word of the 
Lord.” (Jer. xxii. 29.) P 


~ 


This Settles It. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., Record. 

The objects of this Anti-Poverty club, as set 
forth in its declaration of principles, are not 
only chimerical and impracticable, but, worse 
than that, they are dishonest, for they are 
founded on theft. 


The Cress of the New Crusade. 


We raise the Cross of the New Crusade, 
Though heavy ‘tis to bear; : 

In time to come ‘twill light become, 
And free all souls from care; 

Aud they shall dance for very joy 
Who now are in despair. 


The light of love surrounds our Cross, 
For it is heaven-muade, 

And Heeven bids us courage take 
And never be dismayed, 

And smiles the while we raise the Cross 
Of this, the New Crusade. 


What though the many on us gaze— 
With looks of cruel scorn, 

And say our Cross a phantom is, 
Our hope is but forlorn, 

We'll mind them not, for know we this, 
Our hope is heav’n-born 


We seek but what the dear Christ sought; 
And He hath died in vain 

If we refuse to rise and seek 
Again and yet again; 

For surely what He sought must be, - 
And we shall yet obtain. 


Qh, perfect life! The light of love . 
Is leading unto thee; 

The brotherhood of man shall bring . 
Peace aud prosperity; 

And they whom want does now enslave, 
In that day shall be free. 


Crusaders, we; our fight’s against 
Th’ oppression that is rife; 
But though we war ’gainst what is wrong, 
’ Ours is a peaceful strife. 
We seek to make men simply men, 
Not to destroy their life. 
Crusaders we! O ye who fear 
To join our little band, 
Know ye that He is leading us 
And holds us by the hand? 
And He hath suid—we hear His voice— 
Rise up, possess the land. 
Fear not to lift the mighty Cross, 
Twill daily hehter grow, 
And as we feel its burden less, 
So will we earthly woe. 
On him who braveiy bears, behold! 
Peace will its gifts bestow. 
The Cross, we cry, as lifted high 
Its flaming light is seen, ; 
The Cross of this Crusade shall lead 
To Jordan’s peaceful stream. 
Rise up, O men! Join our crusade— 
It is not all a drearn! 
—FRED F. KNAUFFT, JE. 


MY LANDLORD. 


I met him first some five-and-thirty year. 
ago. 
just verging on middle age; and I remember 
him patting me cn the head one afternoon 
when be called to collect the rent, and telling 
my father I was a bright looking boy, and 
would be sure to make my way in the world. 
Tasked my father who he was, after he had 
gone, and Icarned that he owned the house we 
lived in. “He's a lucky fellow,” said my 
father; “he’s got plenty, and can live without 
work; but never mind, my boy, there’s a 
chance for every man in this country, and if 
yowre only industrious and saving, you'll be 
as well off some day as he is now.” 

‘That was a darling house we lived in, in 
those old days. It was on Prince street, not 
a great way from Broadway; a nice, roomy, 
twenty-five foot front house, two stories and 
ahalf high, with a great long garden in the 
rear, Where I and my sisters used to play. It 
seems te.me now as though that garden must 
have been at Jeast a quarter of a mile long. 
1 suppose it really was about fifty feet. Any 
way, it was a noble playground, and there 
Was a beautiful elm‘tree in it, where we chil- 
dren had a swing rigged up in summer time. 
We paid $600 a year rent, and I remember my 
father saying $600 was as much as he could 
afford, and that if the landlord should raise 
the rent we should have to move. 

Well, at last the landlord did raise the rent. 
He was very nice about it—so nice that to 
my boyish mind it almost seemed as if he 
were doing us a favor. He said we were 
good tenants, and he was really anxious to 
keep us; but the house was actually worth a 
great deal more than we were paying for it. 
“You see, Mr. Jones,” he said to father, “the 
city is really growing at a prodigious rate, 
and property is advancing al! over, Iam 
offered a thousand a year for this house, and 
in justice tomyself I can’t refuse it. But I 
don’t intend to lose you for a tenant if I can 
heip it, so I teli you what Pll do. DPve been 
buying some houses up in the Ninth ward late- 
ly, near Greenwich avenue—delightful neigh- 
borheod, quiet and respectable—and Vl let 
you have one of those for the same rent you’ve 
been paying here.” So of course we moved. 

The new house wasn’t anything like as 
pleasant as the dear old Prince street home. 
To begin with, it was only twenty feet wide, 
ana the rooms were so much smaller that we 
really fell cramped in them. Then, in place 
of ovr beautiful garden we had a miserable 
yard, too small to play “tag” or anything 
else in; as for the tree and swing, of course 
they were out of the question. When mother 
asked a lady neighbor where her children 
went to play she laughed and said, “Why, in 
the street, of course.” It gave mother quite 
a shock at first, but she soun got over it, and 
we youngsters played in the streets like the 
rest of the children. Mother used to cry once 
in a while, and say we were getting into bad 
company and learning bad habits, but father 
told-her it couldn’t be helped, and indeed I 
don’t believe it could. 

Iwas some years older by this time, and 
was begioning to think a little and to ask 
questions about things; and one day I asked 
my father how the landlord got the house—a 
subject that had been bothering me for some 
time. 

“Why, my son.” replied the governor, “he 
owns it because he built it. He hired the men 
to lay the brick and mix the mortar and do 
the carpenter work and all the rest of it, and 
so the house is his.” 

“But where did he get the mcney to hire 
them?’ I asked. 

“Qh! he saved that out of thezrentsZhe got 
from his other houses.” 

Tc. a persistent youngster, and I was 
bound to understand this thing, so I kept on: 

“But where did he get (hose houses?” 

“Why,” said my father, “his grandfather 
owned a farm when New York was quite a 
little town, and when the city grew bigger 
and people wanted land to build houses on he 
sold them part of the farm, and with the 
money he got for it ke built houses on the 
rest of the farm land, and then he died and 
left it all to his son, and then the son died and 
left it all to kis son, the landlord. That's 
how he got his houses first.” 

Well, 1 couldn’t quite see through it all, and 
it seemed to meas though neither the land- 
lord, nor his father, nor his grandfather had 
ever done any werk for the houses; but 
father said it so straightforwardly that I 
supposed it must be aii right and asked no 
more questions. 

We lived in that Ninth-ward house for ten 
years or more, and the landlord raised the 
rent on us three times, until at last we were 
paving $1,200 a year, and mother had to take 
in boarders to make both ends meet. Then 
father died, and I had to tell the landlord 
that I couldn’t pay the rent any longer. He 
was very sorry and very kind; said we had 
been his tenants for a great manuy years, and 
he would like to do something to help us 
along; he had some houses up in Sixtieth 
street that he wus rentirg for $600 a year; 
wouldn't we like to take one of them? Mother 
and the girls and Itulked the thing over. I 
was a clerk then at $15 a week, and on that 
and what she could get from boarders, mother 
thought she might get along, aud so we took 
the house. We had to sail pretty close to the 
wind, but we clung together, aud somehow 
we manayed to pull through. 

One day about this time [was in the neigh- 
borhood of Prince street, and I turned down 
it to havea look at the dear old house I re- 
membered so well. But the house and the one 
next it had disappeared, and in their place 
there stood a magnilticent seven-stary granite 


building, full of stores and ofiices. When next 


Isaw my landlord, I spoke to him about it, 
and said I supposed be had sold the old house. 

“Oh dear nu!? he auswered. ‘Lf uever sell. 
Pve Icased the lots; that’s all.” He was quite 
confidential, being always friendly and good 
humored with me, and tuld me how he had 
leased the laud for forty-two years. The ten- 
ant paid 33,000 a year ground rent and 
erected the buiiding; and at the end of the 
lease the building would belong to my Jand- 
lord. ‘I shan’t be here to enjoy it,” he said, 
“put it will be a comfortable thing for the 
children, and meantime I get ny rent, so I 
don'b grumble.” 

After a time my sisters got married one by 
one, und our jittie circle grew smaller and 
smaller, until at last only mother and 1 were 
left. Sixtieth street got to be quite thickly 
settled, and it really secmed to me as though 
every time soincbody else built a new house 
my landlord raised my reut. Of course I 


couldu’t blame hin, but I couldn’t help wish-. 


ing people would stay away and not come up 
there to live. It used to make ine blue every 
tine I saw the workmen starting to dig a 
new foundation, for I knew it meant at least 
fifty dollars uw year more out of my salary. 
At last, one Murch day, my landlord calied 
to say that he would have to charge me $1,200 
for the next year, und if I couldn’t decide to 
stay I mustn’t object to his putting up a bill. 
IT couldn’t afford il, and so he advertised the 


‘house; but before May day came mother 


sickened and died and I was left alone in the 
world. 

Iwas a young fellow still, ambitious and 
determined to get on. Iwas getting a good 
salary, and Imude up my mind, new that I 
was ulone in the world, to save money to get 
into business four myself. So I sold off all our 
furniture, lived in a boarding house, put by 
every cent I could spare, and in a couple of 
years found myself possessed of a little capi- 
tal of §2,000, und began to look around me 
fer something to go into. JI knew I must be- 
gin small and work hard, and I was quite 
ready to doit. . 


One day my landlord called on me. He 


_had been building a whole block of houses in 
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I was a little shaver then, and he a man 


a new neighborhocd on one of the up town 
cross streets, and if Icared to rent the store 
on the ground floor of the corner house, why, 
he wanted to give me 2 lift, and I should have 
it cheap. How cheap? Well, he’d strain a 
point, and say $600 a year. It was just the 
place for a book and stationery store—noth- 
ing of the kind within half a mile in any direc- 
tion; and if I chose to say yes, he would give 
me a three years’ lease, and fit the store up 
for me just as I wanted it. 

It seemed to me that this was just about the 
chance I bad been looking for. I knew sorme- 
thing about the stationery trade, and I felt as 
though I haa it in me to build upa tidy busi- 
ness. I didn’t look forward to being rich, but 
I thought I could make a good living, be my 
own master, and lay up some sort of decent 
provision for my later days. 

And then there was Eva. I haven't said 
anything about her yet; but Eva was the girl 
I loved—and I love her still, though she is no 
longer a girl, Eva andIwere enzaged, and 
being both practical minded, sensible young 
folks, we had postponed our marriage until 
the great question of my going into business 
should be settled. Now that it was settled, 
of course the wedding followed asa matier of 
course. Eva had no high and mighty ideas, 
and was quite willing to begin life with me in 
avery modest way. So we decided that we 
would fit up the little room back of the store 
for a living apartment, and avoid the expense 
of boardmg. The future Jooked very rosy to 
Eva and myself just about that time, and we 
used to amuse ourselves with plunning how 
at the end of two years we would take a little 
house, at the end of five years move into a 
bigger one, and by the time the children be- 
gan to grow big—this was my own private air 
castle which I didn’t speak of to Eva then, 
though I have since learned that her thoughts 
ran very much in the same direction—be 
able to buy a house somewhere, with a big 
garden behind it, like the dear old Prince 
street home. Those were happy days. 

So I signed the lease and bought the stock, 
and Eva and I were married, and we moved 
in and went to work. And we really did 
work, too. I canvassed the neighborhood for 
blocks around, and developed a really paying 
paper route. Westurted a circulating library, 
which was well patronized. We dealt in 
plain and fancy stationery, and books of 
every kind, and Christmas and Easter cards, 
and toys, and, in short, in everything by 
which we could turn an honest penny. Eva 
made a most successful littie saleswoman. I 
did all the buying, delivered the papers and 
the parcels, and managed the outdoor depart- 
ment generally, and at the end of the first 
year we found we bad more than doubled our 
stock, didn’t owe a dollar in the world, and 
felt we were on the high road to prosperity. 

The time came when Eva had to stop being 
saleswoman for a space, and her sister came 
on a visit and took her place behind the coun- 
ter, while I hud to take my meals at odd 
times in the store and sleep where I could; 
but all was happily over at last, and then it 
was pleasant to see how our lady customers 
flocked to the little store to congratulate dear 
Mrs. Jones and take just one peep at that dar- 
ling little baby. My blushing littlhe Eva was 
really popular, and though an opposition store 
was started less than two blocks away, it never 
hurt our business one bit, and the opposition 
store Was vacant within a month. 

At the end of the second year we were 
doing better still, and could huve gone te 
housekeeping in a house of cur own if we had 
wanted to. But Eva was prudent; she said 
we could increase our stock to advantage, 
and so we decided to wait another year. 

My landlord commenced to come round 
pretty often this third year, and was loud in 
his praises of our enterprise and_ thrift. 
He told Eva how I had been a ten- 
ant of his practically all my life, and 
what an interest he took in my getting on. 
It was very pleasant. I spoke to my landlord 
several times about renewing my lease, but 
he always told me it was all right, I needn’t 
worry—and I didu't. 

And so the Ist of May drew near, when our 
lease was to terminate. The Ist of April 
came, and my landlord called to collect his 
rent as usual. The good man’s face was 
troubled, as though something lay heavy on 
his mind. 

“Jones,” he said, ‘d’m realiy very serry, 
but ve got to raise your rent. 

Well, Ihad expected to pay a little more, 
so ] wasn’t very much troubled, and asked 
him, half carelessly, how much more he ex- 
pected to squeeze out of me. 

“Well, Jones,” said he, *‘the simple fact is, 
there’s another man after this store, and he 
wants it badly. He offers $5,000 a year forit.” 

“And have I got to pay you 33,600 a year? 
Why, work as hard as we may, wecan hardly 
earn that much.” 

“Pm afraid that’s 
my landlord. 

“But we've made this place! Good 
heavens! if we hadnt worked and slaved as 
we have this location wouldn't be worth a 
$1,000 a year! And now you want to take it 
all! Why, it’s simply infamous!” 

“Tut! tut! my boy,” said my landlord, 
“don’t lose your temper. I’m just as sorry 
for you as one man can be for another; but 
business is business, you know. [Ive got a 
family and I must do my duty by them. Tl | 
leave you now and call to-morrow for your 
answer.” And then he went away. 

Eva and I slept none that night. We talked 
the matter over and tried to find a way out of 
the trouble; but there was no way. We 
might move our stock, but we. couldn't move 
the good will of our business, and to sell the 
stock at auction would be simple ruin to us. 
We were caught ina trap, and my landlord 
had us in his power and could flay us at his | 
pleasure. So we stayed and were flayed ex- | 


about the size of it,” said 


ceedingly. But the spring and energy and 
push were gone out of us. Atthe end of the 
year we were $1,500 in debt, aud when my 
landlord clapped another $500 on the rent we 
just gaveup. Our stock was sold at auction 
and barely realized enough to pay what we 
owed; and with four wasted years of life be- 
hind us we faced the world again. 

My landlord was very kind. He offered to 
do anything in his power to help us, and 
showed us that he really wasn’t responsible 
for our misfortunes; it surely wasn’t Ats fault 
if rents went up; and we were so broken 
spirited and down hearted that we accepted 
his assistance eagerly. He got me a situation 
us clerk with one of his friends down town, — 
and rented me a flat at $25 amonth. He 
seemed to expect to be thanked for Lis kind- 
ness, and so I thanked him. 

We live in that flat now. Its rent has risen 
by degrees to $10 a month, which is all we 
can afford by the closest economy; and now 
that our landlord says he really must charge 
us $45, we have made up our minds to move. 
We have been in some doubt where to go, but 
my landlord is still our friend... He has some 
cottages on the outskirts of a village over in 
Jersey, and he offers us one of these cheap 
until the place develops.. We are going to 
take it, aud we shall put up a fervent prayer 
to God each night that the development may 
be slow. 

My landlord is seventy years old, and [am 
forty-five. Heisin good health, lives well, 
hausa happy family around him, and looks 
forward to another ten years of life. I am 
bowed and broken, and my Eva is pale and 
faded before her time. My children are at 
work, and between us all we manage to get 
along, though if sickness or death should 
come to me, God knows whut my darlings 
would do. I often look back to that dear old 
house in Prince street, sith its shady tree 
where the swing hung in the summer days, 
and I and my sisters played together. Ihave | 
tried to do my best. Ihave risen early and 
toiled late; been honest, frugal and indus: | 
trious. JI have earned money. and saved 
money, and my iandlord has it ail. 

‘JOHN JONES. 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


The Tenant System Forcing Its Way at Ay 
Alarming Rate—Men to Whom the Tas 
on Land Values Would be Nothing But s 
Benciit. 

The Chicago Inter-Ocean has been lately in- 
vestigating the question of farm mortgages 
To its interrogatories scnt to trustworthy cor 
respondents, the following are among the 
replies received, no two from the same county 

‘What proportion of improved farms is_ 
your county are uncer Inortgage ft” 

Fifty per cent. 

Two-thirds. 

One-half to two-thirds, 

Most all. . 

Nine-tenths. 

Abcut seventy per cent. 

Nearly all. 7 

Probably three-fourths, 

Nine-tenths. 

Three-quarters, 

Two-thirds. 

Ishould say at least nine-tenths. pe 
nineteen-twentieths, hy ; 

Nine-tenths. 

Seventy-five per cent. 
About four-fifths. 
Seventy-five per cent. 
Four-fifths. 
Three-fourths of them are 

some amounts. 

At least four-fifths. 

Seven-tenths. 

About seven-eighths. 

A very large number, 

Three-fourths. 

Three-fourths or four-fifths. 

Three-quarters. : ae 

Three-fourths or four-fifths. | 

Seventy-five per cent. 

Four-fifths, 

Three-fourths. 

At least three-quarters. 

Two-thirds. 

Seventy-five per cent. 

Nine-tenths. 

Three-fourths. 

Ninety-nine one-hundredtha, 

Seven-eighths, pee 

Five-eighths, 

One-half. 

About three-fourtis. . - 

Nearly ail mortgaged. 

Tnree-fourths. 

Sixty per cent. 

Three-quarters, : 

‘Three-fourths, possibly more. 
_ Four-fifths. ica 

‘I should judge nearly all. | 
Fully three-fourths. ; Be 
According to the Infer-Ocean there are 134. 

companies organized for making real estate’ 

loans which have been incorporated in the’ 
states of Kansas and Nebraska alone, be- 
sides a large number of eastern insurance 
companies, as well as mortgage loan com- 
panies in [owa and Missouri, not to mention 
the various eastern money loaning companies. 

In answer to the question: ‘What in your. 

opinion is the largest per cent of the present 

selling value which any of said companies 
loan on farm?’ the opinions ranged from fifty 
per cent to full value. 

In answer tothe question: “In case of a 
general failure of crops, is there sufficient 
accumulation of capital in the hands of your 
farmers so that they could purchase the farms 
owned by those who are unable to. pay, in 
ease of numerous foreclosures among those 
nortgaged? - 

The substance of the general reply was to - 
the effect that there was no accumulation of _ 
capital in the hands of the farmers, and in 
the event of a failure of crops the farms . 
would fall into the hands of the loaners. 


mortgaged fc 


Where Will the Poer People Live? 
Pittsburg Times. , ae 
It can hardly escape the observing persor - 
that a large proportion of the houses going 
up now on the leading streets of Pittsburg, 
even ata long distance from the center of 
this city, whether for sale, for rent or for the 
use of the owners, are houses of no mean pre- 
tensions. There is avery faint response ta 
the constant demand that people with money 
to invest should put it in small aud cheap 
houses. = 
Why? Several reasons might be given. but 
the ruling one undoubtedly is that the people 
building are doing so with the conviction that:- 
as a result of the improvements of the streets 
and of the means of transit, their houses will 
soon be surrounded by others larger and finer. 
They are building with a view to the new era. 
On a piece of ground two miles from the court 
house, which could have been bought three 
years ago for 31,500, and which a certain gen- 
tleman came very near buying with the intent 
to erect cn ita row of cheap frame houses, - 
there are now three eight-roomed_ brick 
houses which will soon be ready for occupancy. 
No cheap frames there. Three thousand dol- 
lar houses are better investments than nine 
hundred dollar ones. : 

The men who are building houses like these 
are not complaining of the cost of the antici 
pated public improvement; in the first place, 
because they know that the improve:nents 
will themselves be good investments, and in 
the second place because they know, 2s their 
interest requires them to, that there is not a. 
city in the country that can show more for the 
money itis spending than Pittsburg can. The 
results are tu be scen and known of all men. 
who care to look. ; 

That is true not only of the pubiie works, 
but of the public service, The men who pay 
the taxes know that in sanitary protection, 
police protection, in protection against fire — 
and in the water supply they receive the 
worth of their money. A comparison. between 
the outlays and results in this anc other cities 
may be made in their departmental reports, — 


and Pittsburg is willing thatitshouldbemade 


by anybody. . ee 
The new era means a liberal expenditure of 


money, but it isto be an expenditure which.) | 
will bring back doNar for doNar. That is why 


men who are building with a view to it ar@ | 
building good huuses, where a few years ago | 
pocr icnements were contemplated. * 
tack Reuting in Chicago. 
Chica go Labor Enquirer. os 
Nota day goes over this city of Chicago in 
which some unfortunate family is not dis- 


possessed, ejected and despoiled exactly as -- 


the tenants of Ireland have- been, and tinds 
itself powerless because by its own act it hag 
surrendered the rights which the land-owniug 
legislators of the British parlament now in- 
tend to deprive the tenants of Ireland. 


TAILORS. 


“BE DRESS al t A 


PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND VEST, 
SATIN LINED THROUGELOUCT, TO 
MEASURE sc sccciweew et acetone os 

TROUSERS TO MEASURE, FROM..... 

BUSINESS SUITS TO SIEASTNE, From 

DRESS SUITS TO MEASURE, FROM.. 

ELUE, BLACK OR BROWN CORKE- 
SCREW CUTAWAY COAT & VEST 
TO MEASURE, FROM.............. 

- OVERCOATS, QUILTED SILK OR SA- 
TIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASURE, FROM.........-s-ee cece 


av 


20.090 


12.00 


20.00 


OPPOSITE BIVINGTON ST. 


Semples aud Self- Mecasurement Chart 
Mailed on Application. 


UNITED LADOR PARTY. 


Week's Testimony to the Waxing 
Srrengil of the City Organizations. 
 ‘Sworspay, May 5.—The general committee 
@f the county met at Clarendon hall, with 
- John MeMackin in the chair. The com- 

mittee on credentials reported favorably 

on all the new credentials submitted to 
them, with the exception of that of 

George D. Lennon, from the Sixth district, 
andthe report was approved. There was 
considerable debate over the report of 
the committee appointed at the previous 
meeting to call astute convention. Some of 
the delegates were disposed to criticise the 
‘action of the committee because the call it 
had sent oni did net embrace in its scope all 
tthe measures of the county platform. But it 
was pointed out that no conventicn should 

have its platform made up for it in advance. 

“When the voie wis finally taken only two or 

three votes were poiled against adopting the 

report of the commitice. The executive com- 
mittee reported that the district organizations 
were gencral!y in splendid condition; also 
that they intended duriiz the coming month 
te visit all the assembly district clubs and 
assist in strencthening the united labor party 
. forces still further. A resolution was read 
from the Fourteenth, stating that in the opin- 
- jon of that organization the general executive 
-gommittee was the servant of the general 
county committec, and not of the districS 
clubs; also one denouncing the action of the 

United States government agreeing with 

Russia to extradite political offenders as 

crimivals. Resolutions were handed to the 

committee on resolutions denouncing the 
prison labor sysiem, the attempted coercion 
fu Ireland, the persecution of the German 
people by its government, and the puritanical 
blue laws at present) being enforced in this 
city. A resolution indorsing the general 
_ eourse of the Leader was adopted. 
All the delegates to the genera! committee 
gill be furnished by mail with new member- 
- ghipcards. Mr. O'Mezra, corresponding see 
retary, desires all district chairmen to send in 
the names and addresses of the delegates to 


Bim, at room 28, Cooper union. 


. The Fifth assembly district held its usual 
business meeting at Warren hall to arrange 
Jor a grand picnic to be held on the afternoon 
pf the 25th June at the Atalanta Casino. Mr. 
Wm. Anderson is president, Mr. Chas. White 
_ wice-president, and Mr. George Grieve corre- 
- $ponding secretary. The work in the election 
districts is progressing most satisfactorily, 
and the fortnightly entertainments are a great 
guccess. Next entertainmert Thursday, May 
: 48, Sp. m. 
A largely attended meeting of the members 
of the Eighteenth assembly district was held 
to arrange for the lecture to be delivered un- 
der the auspices of the district association by 
Pr. McGlynn at Cooper Union on Monday, 
May 23. The title of the lecture is ‘The duties 
of labor.” Arrangements are being made for 
a@ grand picnic to be held on the 2d August in 
-Brommer’s Union park. This district is full 
of talent. and it is proposed to start fort- 
nightiy entertainment; as soon as possible. 
. Ten new members joined. 
Femay, Mav 6.—The Ninth district held its 
weekly meeting at the hall, corner of Hudson 
and West Twelfth streets. The executive 
-gommittee approved of forty-eight applica- 
tions for membership. Action was taken in 
~yeference to the qualifications of new mem- 
“bers. The picnic committee reported thata 
~ gmember had offered a marble top table asa 
prize to the person selling the largest number 
of tickets for the picnic of Aug. 17 at Ata- 
Janta Casino. Mr. Hunter, chairman of the 
district executive commitice, addressed the 
“gneeting or the princinies of the organization 
and the duty of attending the meetings of the 
-.. Anti-poverty society. 
.. Atthe meeting of the Eighth district, 153 
Forsyth street, the amendments to the consti- 
tution of the general county committee were 
debated, and the delegates to the county 
> gommittee were instructed to vote against 

- the adoption. New members were enrolled. 

- The Twelfth adjusted its difficulties in re- 

. gardtoa meeting place. The meetings will 

~ qontinue to be held in Pau] Wilzig’s hall. 

Mospay, May 9.—The Fourteenth district 
-@ssociation held its first regular meeting in the 
new headquarters, 178 First avenue, and heard 
reports concerning organization inthe various 

election districts. This ciub had a hotise 
warming on the previous Thursday night. Mr. 
Philip McGrath, a carpenter member of the 
e@lub, volunteered to make «a number of 
benches. Joseph McCloskey presented a pic- 

~ ture, John Murphy, Sr., presented ten chairs, 
 ¥. EL Koenig sent in a table and three chairs, 

» gud other members broughtin a chair or two 

“piece and other necessary furniture. Mr. 
- Thiele, one of the most active members of the 

club—a painter—painted a transparency for 
the front of the rooms, and other members 
will make the frame. M. J. Murray put in 
the gas fixtures. A secret subscriptiom to pay 

. the rent and expenses of the rooms has been 
gaimost filled up. These actions show that the 

members are inearnest. Within two weeks 
the rooms wil! be completely furnished, with- 
out having cost the association a cent. The 

-Fooms will be open from 7 in the morning until 
half-past 10 at night, excepting Sundays, so 

that any friends who may not be working wiil 

. have a pleasant place to read the papers and 


- ppend their leisure time, and not have to re- | 
“port to beer saloons to kill time. 


Tae Twenty-first district association met at 
705 Seventh avenue. The committee having 
the Dr. McGlynn mass mecting in charge 
feported that, in conjunction with the Eley- 
- enth district, a demonstration would be given 
- in Lyric hall on Sunday, May 15. The Henry 


oe George mzanerchcr of the Twenty-second 


district will be requested to furnish music, 
- gnd John Swinton, Louis F. Post and other 
good speakers asked to make addresses. The 
-Yesignation of Abner C. Thomas from the 


ol - @ounty comniittee was. accepted with regret, 


and the business of electing a successor, and 
also electing delegites to the state conven- 
-faon, was fixed for the next regular mecting. 
- The English branch of the Twenty-second 
_ district association adjourned until the evening 
~ following (Tuesday), in order that members 
- gmight attend the lecture of Dr. McGlynn at 
Cooper institute. The German branch met, 
however, at 1422 Second avenue, having been 
.@ompelied to postpone their meeting from 
. Sanday morning, as was their custom, on ac- 
count of the enforcement of the excise law, 
. §which closed up the kal] in which they hold 
_ Sheir proceedings. There was little business, 
- sother than considering where the association 
. had better locate its permanent headquar- 
«After the reading of the minutes in the 
Twenty-third district association, the meeting 
adjourned until Friday evening, and those 
_.. present went to hear Dr, McGlynn iecture on 
_ the “Dignity of Labor.” 
-. uespay, May 10.—The Sixteenth district 
gnet at Gossweiler’s hall, 350 First avenue. 
Preparations are being made for « picnic on 
May 10, and the committec in charge reported 
_ progress. The resignation of Charles A. 
_ Maxwell asa delegate to the county’zonven- 
- fon was accepted with regret, and Mr. Chris- 
-. topher J. Williams elected to till the vacancy. 
. The committee on the McGlynn fund reported 
that there were about 360 in its treasury. 
Preparations were made for the organization 
of the election districts. 
At the adjourned meeting of the Twenty- 
second district, the hzl! 1438 Third avenue 
‘was selected as permanent headquarters. 
Meetings wil! be held hereafter on Tuesday 
fortnightly. James Redpath was elected 
delegate tc the county convention. A reso- 
lution denouncing tne blue laws was adopted. 
The ee of election districts was dis- 


of a mutter on the table until all wishing to 
speak had done so was debated. 

Regular meeting of the Fifteenth assembly 
district was held at its headquarters, Mans- 
man’s hall, 475 Ninth avenue. Vice-president 
Larkin presided. After the regular order of 
business had been transacted, the privilege of 
the floor was granted to James T. Coughlin to 
open the debate, the subject of which was 
that private ownership in land should be 
abolished. The gentleman defended the ques- 
tion ina very satisfactory manner, bringing 
out many very fine points in the affirmative. 
Edward Conkling opposed the question, but 
he failed to show why it should not be abol- 
ished. Several other membes followed, de- 
fending each side of the question. On a vote 
of the house the debate was decided in favor 
of the affirmative. 

WEpDsEspDAyY, May 11.—The Tenth district or- 
canization admitted a number of new members. 
The election district organization comnniitee 
reported the work as progressing favorably, 
and was given power to expend the necessary 
money. The evening was mainly taken up 
with a debate on the call sent outlast week 
for a state convention, and at adjournment it 
was resolved to hold a special meeting on 
Wednesday evening to discuss the merits of 
the call. 

The Thirteenth assembly district met at 208 
Eighth avenue for the transaction of business. 
The committee on entertainment presented 
their rcport, recommending a complimentary 
entertuinment for the 28th inst., at the regu- 
lar meeting hall of the assembly, the pro- 
gramme to consist of music and recitations. 

A lengthy discussion was held as to the pro- 
priety of choosing new delegates to the coun- 
ty general committee in place of those who 
persistently fail to attend the meetings of the 
committee. The assembly already has on its 
minutes a resolution providing that any dele- 
gate who shal]] fail to attend three consecutive 
sessions shall be held to have resigned, and 
his successor shall forthwith be elected. It 
was decided by the chair that as the general 
committee had met only twice since the pas- 
sage of the resolution, no vacancies could yet 
be declared. The discussion will be resumed 
at the next meeting. 


The Central land and labor committee, 28 
Cooper Union, bas appointed Mr. Robert 
Pyne of the Hartford Examiner to be state 
organizer for Connecticut: Mr. F. Harvey Lin- 
coln of the Berkshire Leader to be organizer 
for Berkshire county, Mass; and the execu- 
tive committee of the Henry George club of 
Cincinnati to be ex officio organizers for the 


| states of Ohio and Kentucky. 


Trae Pretection to Industry. 
Adelaide, South Australia, Our Commonwealth. 

The first condition necessary to enable us 
in this colony to develop our native industries 
is cheap land. There is nothing surer than 
that if we send away the enormous profits 
made from land in the shape of rent rolls to 
mount our “lords and ladies in Rotten row,” 
the laborers’ cottages here must go short pro- 
portionately. The next consideration must be 
to secure to the producers the cheapest possible 
cost for living; and this will not be done by 
taxing everything we eatand drink and wear, 
as well as the houses we Jive in; on the con- 
trary, we must free our food, our light, and 
every species of raw material, cheapen the 
cost of living, and cheapen the access to land 
and minerals. This would so cheapen the 
cost of production as to give the real and true 
and sufficient protection to every industry 
worth protecting. Every penny tax on indus- 
try in any form, direct or indirect, is bv so 
much a handicap to the protection of all kinds 
of industries. : 


A Woenderful Machine and Offer. 


Tointroduce them we will give away 1,000 Self-oper- 
ating Washing Machines. No labor or Washboard, The 
best in the world. If vou wani ene write uuew to THE 
NATIONAL CO., 7 Dey st., 8. ¥. 


A NTI-POVERTY SOCIETY. 


REV. EDWARD McGLYNS, D. D., PRESIDENT. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
SUNDAY EVENING, MAY 15. 
Address by 


HENRY GEORGE, 


Who Will Answer Questions as to the 
Purpese and Principles of the Society, 


Singing by 
CONCORDIA CHORUS, 
Under the direction of 


MISS AGATHA MUNIER. 


ADMISSION FREE. 


Tickets can be had from members on application fn 
front of the Academy on the night of the meeting. 
RESERVED SEATS: 
Proscenium boxes (each seat)............006 aoe.) Cents, 
All other boxes (each S@Qt). 0... cece eee eee ...2d Cents, 


Box office open Saturday and Sunday from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. and on evening of lecture. 


WIE OF 
CINCHONIA, CALISAYA AND CACAO, 


as a 
NUTRITIOUS TONIC AND- SPRING MEDICINE 


IT HAS NO SUPERIOR. 

The extensive patronage accorded to this preparation 
by the faculty and the public for many years, sutticient- 
Ivy guarantee its efficacy in the treatment of these affec- 
tions in which tonics and reeuperatives are indicated. 

Its agreeable taste particularly recommends it to 
persons of delicate stomachs and children. 

b. PERAZA, 
Sole Agent for the Untted States, 
901 Third ave., cor. 23d st.——1148 Third ave., cor. &th st. 
NEW YORK. 


TO SECRETARIES 


— 


OF TRADE AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND_ 


_ LAND AND LABOR CLUBS. 


We have received an order to send a copy of “PRO- 
TECTION AND FREE TRADE” to every trade and 
labor organization oriand and labor club that may 
wish to have it, uptothe numberof onethousand. A 
copy wil) be accordingly forwarded to the secretary of 
any labor organization, local assembly of the K. of L. 


! or land and iabor club on receipt of twelve cents for 
: postage. 


HENRY GEORGE & Co. 


MAJOR'S CEMENT 
MAJORS LEATHER CEMENT. 
MAJORS RUBBER CEMENT. 


Sold by druggists and crockery dealers. 
A. MAJOR, Proprietor, 232 William st., New York city. 


Hh 
At the Spencerian, 26 East l4th st..a paying business 


education; also typewriting and Munson’s shorthand; 
day and evening; Weekly and term rates. 


M*885; 
GROCERY AND DELICATESSEN STORE. 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
First-class goods sold as low as the iowest in the city. 
Cor. 123d street and Pleasant avenue. 


a = 
| | COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 


143 Fourth avenue, 
Bet. 12th and 13th sts. 


PRINTING. 
Cyencere CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (14), 


€ and 49 Centre st., N. Y., 
BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALES. 


OOKS, HOUSEWORKERS AND OTHER 
servants teed a situation in 


MEMBERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 


: tions and others wishing to canvass for sub- 


i 


scribers to this paper on a liberal commission are 
invited to send their names and addresses to the 
publishers of THE STANDARD, 23 Ann street, New 
York. 


— 


SOrNHE NEW CRUSADERS.” 
“J care not who write the laws of a country so 
long as I can write the people’s songs.” 
We want to re-write some of the laws of our country. 
Let us begin the work by writing and singing the new 
songs of the people. 


MISS AGATHA MUNIER, 


es 
known ‘so well, not only as the former Leader of the 


Choir of St. Stephen's Roman Catholic church, but for 
her earnest sympathy and active endeavors in behalf 
of the Labor Movement in this city, has decided to 
organize and instruct several Great Choruses of Male 
and Female voices, enlisted from the ranks of the 
people themselves. It is Miss Munier’s hope to dri 
these united voices for active work in the Pulitical 
Campaign of the coming fall, when by concerts for the 
benefit of the Labor fund, and by free music at lectures 
and. public meetings, the voice of the people may be 
heard in the songs of labor. 

Applicants for admission to these classes may ad- 
dress or cai] on MISS MUNIER, at 23 East Thirty- 
second street. 


CIGARS. 


PRA P ADL 


STRAITON & STORM'S CIGARS. 
UNITED LABOR PARTY. 


AA ARAL AAR 


YTEW YORK TO THE COUNTRY. 


Headquarters campelee Executive Committee, ? 
Central Labor Union, 
New York, November, 1836, 5 
To Organized Labor throughout the Untted States, 
Greeting: : 

The great inoral victory which we have won fn this city 

by the polling of $5,000 votes for our candidate in the cam- 

aign bezun by the Central labor union,and the congratu- 
ations Which the men of Ncw York have received from 
all parts of the country, eneourage us to believe that it 
is now within the power of organized labor to begin a 
nutional movement that shall carry to triumphant suc- 
cess the great principles on which industrial and politi- 
cal emancipation must be based. 

This campaign hus shown us that by ignoring minor 
differeiices it ts possible to unite the political power of 
labor on a platfurm confined to fundamental principles, 
What we have done in New York has been accomplished 
in the face of greater obstacies than exist anywhere else 
in the United States. We see that it is only necessary 
to improve our organization here to carry thls city, and 
we belleve that general organization must result. In the 
formation of a hational party that will sweep the 
country. 

We call on organized labor every where to form politi- 
cai assovlatious bused on the principles of the platform 
of the convention of triuie and labor associations of New 
York, and having in view politieal action, local, state 
und national, at the earliest possible moment. 

Itis desriable that organized labor, wherever it: ex- 
ists.should take the Initiative in this movement. Eut 
itis our opinion, contirmed by our recent experience, 
that the most effective organizations for pulitical action 
are to be furmed outside of lapor associations, though 
as far as possilie animated and controlled by their 
members. In this Way we may avoid any conflict with 
the rules and regulations that forbid political action on 
the part of associations primarily desigued for indus- 
trial purposes; may bring into our ranks a large class 
now outside of labor associat ions, but whose sympathies 
are thoroughly with us; may secure that organization 
by election districts Which is necessary to efficient po- 
litical work; and by means of reunions, lectures, tue 
dissemination of literature, readings from sound works 
on suvial science, and debates, carry on the work of 
education. This is the course we bave resulved to 
adopt in this city, and we commend a simiiar course to 
our brethren throughout the land. We beleve the time 
has come when, for the accomplishment of its purposes, 
labor must step into the poliucal arena, and, rallying 
ail the forces that are upon its side, make an open fight 
for the assertion of those equal rights which the great 
eharter of American liberty guarantees to us all, but 
Which both the old political parties have heretofore 
ignored. 

The diMeulty which everywhere confronts us, In our 
efforts to raise Wages and secure leisure, is the exis- 
tence of an impoverished mass, forced by their necessi- 
‘ties to accept Work on any terms. Until we can lessen 
the intensity of that struggle for existence 8 hich’. akes 
so Many meu and women ready to do anything 6 pro- 
cure the mere necessaries of life, the Work of our labor 
assuchitions Must be conducted under tremendeus dis- 
advantages. Men who cannot: find employment are 
everywhere the torce which those who uppuse us util- 
ize tu resist our just demands, It is therefure necessary 
that we should make war upon the creat wrong whien 
Causes poverty—the primary Injustice Which makes the 


~ 


’ Jand on which and frosi Which ail of us must live the ex- 


clusive property of individuals, and denies to the rest 
of us the right to live and lo work, uuless we pay black. 
mail for the privilege. 

We therefure ask vou to form political associations 
based upon the principles set forth in our platform, and, 
through the central committee, rooin 28, Cooper Union, 
New York city, Which hus been appointed fur that pur- 
pose, to put vourselves in communication with other 
similar associations throughout the land. 

As soon as this Work shall have pone far enough, a 
national conference will ve culled to orgunize the new 
party—a party powerful enough to re-write the laws 
and execute the peupte’s will. 

By order of the executive committes, 

JOHN MceMACKIN, Chairman. 


ANTED—CITIZENS OF MINNESOTA 
who believe in the priociples of the United Labor 
party, and Who desire to aid in the organization of the 
state, to communicate with C. Ss. HIGLEY, 
Secretary Central Committee, 
42 Third street scuth, Minneapolis, Minn. 


RD ASSEMBLY DISTRICT MEETS 
every Monda: evening, German speaking mem- 

ers every ‘Tuesday evening at) Vineent hall, 1897 
Third avenue, coruer 105th street. Open every evening 
for enrollment of members. Thursday ind Saturday 
evenings free debates of the Progress and Poverty ciub. 


LAND AND LABOR PARTY. 


ALND et 
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ren 


[082 AND LABOR. 


The Central Committee has been organized for the 
purpose of carrying into state and national politics, 
by means of tracts, circulars, correspondence, lec- 
tures, ete., the principles of the United Labor Party of. 
New York. 

We oppose the stupid fiscal system ‘that. piles. up 
hundreds of miilions of dollars in our treasury vaults, 
while we are paying interest on an enormous debt: awe 
aim at the abolition of the system which makes thie 
railroad and the telegraph a means for the oppression 
of the people and the aggrandizement of an aristocracy 
of .\vealth and power; and we advocate the raising of au 


_ public revenues from a tax on land according to its 


value, throwing the burden of taxation upon mining 
lands and upon the. wealthy “monopolizers of Innd 
values in and near our ‘great cities, thus re- 
heving, on the one hand our crowded tenement 
population, and on the other. the farming . inter- 
est of our country, lifting all taxes from the products of 
industry. ; 


Members of trade and labor organizations, and all 
citizens tn favor of independent political action who 
aredesirous of taking part in the formation of land 
and labor clubs, or in tract distribution, are requestetl 


to address 
JOWN A'S ACKIN, 


Chairman Central Committee, _ 
28 Cooper Union, N. Y¥. City 


ITIZENS OF OHIO WHO INDORSE 
the principles of the United Labcr Party and de- 
sire to lend active aid inthe great snovement now be- 
ginning for the emancipation of labor are requested to 
communicate witb 
SECRETARY EENRY GEORGE CLUB, 
258 Vine street, Cincinnati, 0. 


ITIZENS OF INDIANA WHO INDORSE 
the principles of the United Labor Party and de- 
sire to lend active aidin the great movement now be- 
ginning fer the emancipation of labor are requested to 
communicate with the State organizer for Indiana, 
a WARREN W. BAILEY 
Editor News, Vincennes, Ind. 
IRON AND STEEL WORKERS. 

O THE IRON AND STEEL WORKERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES:—Lochiel Assembly No. 
5543, K. of L., located at Harrisburg, Pa., bas issued a 
ca!l for a convention to be held in National Hall, Fourth 
and State streets, Harrisburg, Pa., on Saturday, June 
4, 1887, for the purpose of forming a National Trade 
District of roa and Steel Workers of the United States. 
All assemblies of iron and steel workers are requested 
to send delegates to sail convention. <All delesutes 
must come with credentials properly-signed and having 
the seal of the Local to whitch they belong. For further 
information address JOHN CONXKLING, Chairman, 1103 

Montgomery st. THOXIAS J. RODGERS, 

GEORGE B. MILLER, 
Committee. 


oe 


CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. 


ERSONS DESIRING HOMESTEAD OR 
seeking investments should join or subscribe to the 
perative Colony Association now organizlng for the 
Purpose of securing and locating of a sullicient tract of 
avaliable land in the Rio Grande Valiey for the carrying 
on of the business of agricultuge and stock raising on 
the co-operative pian. 


| 

y 

paid, single copy i cent-; in quantities of 108 copies 
{ 
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PUBLICATIONS. . 


NEW . 


Ne SR 


res & WAGNALL’S 


ed 


(18 AND 20 ASTOR PLACE, N. Y) 


Publications. 


SAM HOBART, THE LOCOMOTIVE EN- 
GINEER. : 


A Workingman’s Solution of the Labor Problem. By 
Justin D. Fulton, D.D. 12 mo. 239 pp.; paper 2 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. . 

“The memoir is exceedingly well written, and should 
be read and pondered. Mr. Hobart’s solution of the 
labor problem indicates the possession of an unusuai 
amount of common sense, and is worthy of specia) at- 
tention.”—Jntertor, Chicago. 


LETTERS TO WORKMEN AND LABORERS. 


By John Ruskin, LL.D. 4to. in two volumes. Vol. I. 
48 pp.; vol. IL. 33 pp.; papevx, each, lic. 

“Ruskin always fills his readers with delight. One 
goes back to his books with the pleasure felt on their 
first perusal. They area mine of riches.”—The Presby- 
terian, Philadelphia. 


THOUGHTS ON MODERATION. 


By Axel Gustafson, author of a Study of the Drink 
Question. “Zhe Foundation of Death.” 

A valuable and convenient hand book, full of clear 
and potent arguments against that most insidious. foe 
to the temperance reform—moideraticn. 120, cloth, 40 
cents. 


A STUDY OF THE DRINK QUESTION 


“The Foundation of Death.” By the great English 
temperance reformer, Axe! Gustafson. Pronounced to 
be “The Bible of Temperance. Reformers for Ycars 
toCome.” Highly commended by all prominent work- 
ers in this reform. Send for descriptive circular. 
Price reduced from §2.00 to 81.60. By mail, $1.75. 


“BEFORE AN AUDIENCE ; 


Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking.” By Natban 
Sheppard. A splendid book for all pubdlic speakers. 
The New York Evangelist says: “They are very racy 
and earnest talks, full of sense and most delightfully 
dogmatic. The author knocks to flinders the theories 
of elocutionists and opposes all their rules with one 
simple counsel: ‘Wake up your will.’” 12mo., cloth, 
75 cente. Send for descriptive circular. 


“BATTLE OF BIETIGHEIM.” 


An American book that is creating great tnterest in 
Europe. Its author is unknown, and he is safer in 
Europe to-day because unknown. Just now attention 
is called in Europe to the striking verifications of 
portions of the remarkable prophesies in this buok. In 
the democratic circles of Rome it has: created a veri- 
tablo sensation. A copy of it has been confiscated on the 
Austrian frontier, and the German government is be- 
lMeved to be taking steps tosuppress it. Soldiers and 
statesmen in Europe and America have spoken of it in 
the highest terms. Illuminated paper cover, 12mo., 
50 cents. 


CAPTAIN OF THE JANIZARIES. 


A historic novel of great value. By James 
M. Ludlow, M. D. It is both a model of 
romance and standard history. Dr. Fleldin the New 
York Evangelist says: ‘It stirs the blood in our veins 
and makes us eager to revisit those Jands of the east, 
the scene of such great events, and on which the 
curtain is to rise again.” The Atlanta Constitution 
says: ‘The events move in adazzling procession, with 
raids, battles and intrigues, culminating in the capture 
of Constantinople, which is described with lurid 
power.” Price $1.50. 


DADDY DAVE. 


By Mary Frances. i2mo., paper 50 cents. Is a 
charming story of southern home life in anti-bellum 
days. It presents a graphic picture and dissipates 
many false ideas. 

“Apart from the character of Daddy, which !s drawn 
with consummate art, and his lingo, Which is genuine 
negro speech, the description in certain scenes, both in 
point of pathos and humor, are above the average of 
the general talo writer.”—Sunday States, New 
Orleans, La. 


PEISONERS OF POVERTY. 
MRS. HELEN CAAMPBELL’S 
“PRISONERS OF POVERTY” 


Is a collection of articles written for the New York 
“Tribune,” giving her personal experience with wWork- 
ing women and e:nployers, and the facts that she has 
gathered with regard to trade, wages and hours of 
work. Her story is horrible. The great, respectable 
tirms of New York are steeped In crime: and. the vast 
mass of the 200,000 working women of that city Hving in 
appalling misery. ... . . . Noarraignment of Chris- 
tian civilization has ever been printed more severe than 
this record of facts Vouched for by Mrs. Campbell. 2.0.0. 
There canrot be a country on the globe, heathen or sav- 
age, where the condition of women is not better than 
that of the working women in the. cities of the United 
Stutes.—(Boston Correspondent Worcester:Spy. 


1mmo, cloth, $1.00; paper covers, 5c: 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post paid, by. the pub- 
lishers, ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Geen EDITION OF “ PROGRESS 
AND POVERTY.® 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


Von HENRY GEORGE 
Price $2.0. 


Address F. GUTSCHOW, | 
$12 California street, San Francisco, Cal. | 


J FESEY GEORGE’S SOLUTION 
eae OF. THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


_ WHY I PREACHED ON IT. 
by 
HUGH 0. PENTECOST,” 


the. Belleville Avenue Congregational 
Church in Newark, Ne Jio: : ree 


a sixteen-page pamphlet. Price 5 cents. 


“Minister -to 
: Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address as above. 


NATUR AL LI B. 


ERTY and NATURA JAW. An inquiry 


6 NATURAL, RIGHTS, 
~ - ° 
into the causes of social maladjustments, The rational, 
justand adequate remedy.” Is wuat its title indicates 


und should bs read by everyone. Price, postage pre- 


and upward IJ ceni> per copy. Address, F. Q. STO ART, 
Symes Bluck, Denver, Coio. 


ue DEMOCRAT. | 
A RADICAL REVIEW MONTHLY. 


The Democrat advocates Land Resumption and those 
reforms which are necessary ty Mase. the Ersiish peo- 
ple a free people. [i asks “compensation” not for those 
who have benefited by unjust: legislation, but for thise 
who Lave suffered thereby. i 

For one dvilur the Democrat ts supplied for 18 months 
to uny address in the United States or Canada. 

i Address 5New Bridse street, London, E. Co 


a PHONOGRAPUIC MAGAZINE 


JEROME B. HOWARD, Ediitor. . . 
A%Mpage monthly. The authentic exponent of the 
Benn Pitman System of Phonegraphy.. $159 
annum. Specimen copy free. 


stitute, Cincinnati, O. ; : 
EWR, Vincennes, ind. First Land Reform Paper 
N inthe U.S. Estavilshed 1579. W. W. Bailey, ed. 
Only &L per yr; 2e 3 mos.; Limo. lc. Active agents 
Liberal terms, ; 


per. 


wanted. 


FURNITURE. 


~ IR PPR PPA IAP 


Hoo eee 1807. 


Bb. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
New York. 
Four minutes’ walk from Brooklyn Bridge. 


Furniture, Carpets, Bedding, Ranges, Refrigerators, 
Shades, Crockery, 


EVERYTHING FOR HOUSEKEEPING. 
CASH OR CREDIT. 
Goods sold at-New York Prices. 
Price Lists mailed. 


Goods sent everywhere every day. 


153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 Chatham st., 193, 195; 197, 199, 
201, 203, 265 Park Kkow, New York. - eo 
B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO... 


Cieess* BROS., 


> 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


AES FLES®¥ GEORGE’S NEW BOOK, 


ie NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RAE EP i le et 


‘PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LLL IOLA EIN! Oy a al GN ig 


‘AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION ||. 


WITH FSPECIAL KEGARDTOTHE 
INTERESTS OF LABOR, 


mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


so (From Preface). 060 
Lhave not only. gone over the ground generally: tr 
versed, and examined the arguments commonly used, 


siniistS on either side buve yer ventured to. go, Dhave 
sought. to discever why protection retains such popular 

strength iu spite of all-exposures ef its fallacies; to 

trace the. connection berween the tarifl question aud 

those still more important secial questions, now rapidly 

becoming the “burning questions” of our. times; and to 
show to what radical mensures the principle of: free 

trade logically leads. Whiic pointing: out tire Susity of 
the belief. that tarhls: cup pretect: labor, I have: not 

failed to recognize “whe facts which give this belief 
vitality, and, by an. exununntion of these. facts, have 

shown, not only how little the working elasses can hope 

from that mere, “revenue reform’? which is) misealled. 
“free trade,” but how much thew have toshape from 

real free trade. By thus harmonizing the truths which 

free traders perceiveswith the. ficts that. to pratection-” 
ists. make their own. theory pliusible, FE believe DLhave: 
opened ground upon which those sepanited by seeming- 

ly irreconcilable ditferences oforinisn may unite for that 

full application Gf thy free trade principle which would 

secure both the largest production and, the fairest dis- 

tribution of wealth. secre be HU : 

By thus. carrying the inquiry bevond the point where 
Adam Smith and the writers who have: followed him 
have stopped, L belicve I have stripped the vexed, tarifl 
question-of. its: greatest ditcuities, and have ‘cleared 
the way for the settlement of a dispute. wich other- 
wise might: go on. interminably. Tie eanclusions thus 
reached raise the doctrine of free trade. from othe 
emasculated form: in which it has: been:taught by: the. 
English economists to the fuliness Ja which it wos belt 
by the predecessors of Adam Smith, those illustrious 
Frenchmen, with whom originated the motto’ ‘Latssez 
Satre, and who, whatever may have been the confusions 
of their terminulcgy or the faults of their methud, 
grasped a central truth which free traders: since their 
time have ignore:. ae 

My effort,in short, has been to. mitke such a candid 
and thorough examination of -the tariff? question, in all 


its phases, as Would aid men to whom the subjectis | 


now a perplexing maze to reach clear ind firm. conclu- 
sions. In this I trust [have done something to inspire 
@ movement now faint bearted: with the. earnestness 
and strength of radical conviction, to prevent: the divi- 
sion intu bostile camps of those whoni..a.common. pur- 
pose ought to unite, to give to efforts. for :the emancipa- 
tlon of Jabor greater. detiniteness of: purpose, and to 
eradicate that belicf in the opposition of natiunal Luter- 
ests which leads peoples, even of the same: biood and 
tonguc, to regard each other as natural antagonists.. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE ‘SAME. AUTHOR. 


Progress and Poverty, 12mo. cloth 


. Paper. .osc.eces woetecve: 
Social Problems, 12mo. cloth. 2... Pee eet err 1.0 


He es paper 


bat, carrying. the inquiry further than the costrover- | 


o) ae 


Property in Land, paper......sccccesereetececeecesee 15 | 


The Land Question,. paper... ccc cc. ec cece cece ct cececsee 


10 


For sale by all booksellers, or. sent postpaid on receipt 


of price. : : 
HENRY GEORGE & CO., 25 Ann street, New York. 


JUST ovr. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE GEORGE HEWITT CAM- 


a= ave 


By Louis-F. Post and Fred. C. Leubuscher. 
1 vol., paper covers. Price, 20 cents. 


. CONTENTS: | 
CHAPTER I.: History. of Gecrge’s: nomination.—His 


jetrer to the labor conference.—The platform.—The |! 


Chickering Hall meeting 
Giynn. nh. 

CHAPTER II.: Formal nomimation.—George’s speech 
of acceptance. 208 


addressed: by: Dr. Me- 


CHAPTER III.:. Nomination of Hewitt.—Hewitt’s let- | 


ter to the “Saviors of Soclety.’—His. speech: at 

Cooper’t nion. en 
CHAPTER IV.: The correspondence between. Georga 

and Hewitt. : : 


CHAPTER V.: Mr. George declares his position and an- 


swers questions at Chickering Hall. a 
CHAPTER VI.: Hewitt's miscellaneous speeches. 
CEAPTER VIL: George's meetings and speeches. 
CHAPTER VUL: Irving Hall. Ree 


CHAPTER IX.: Father MeGlynn.—The O’Donohue- } 


Preston. correspondence.—Archbishop. Corrigan’s. 
Pastoral.—George’s Replys oo 5 oe : 
CHAPTER X.: The parxle. Mee : 
CHAPTER XI. Tie elk tion—Omicia: canvass ofthe . 
vote by electhun. distriets.—Geurge’s: midnight | 
_ speech. : os ee : i 
CHAPTER XII.:)° Permanent organization. 
CHAPTER AMIEL: A review of the principles advocated 
by Henry George. - oe 
Address .HENRY GEORGE & CO., 
25.Ann street, New York. | 


HE LAND AND LABOR LiBRARY— | 


We are now publishing under the ‘tithe of “The : 


Land and Labor Library” a series of short tracts on va- 
rious phases of the social problem... These pamphlets ; 


contain facts, figures and arguments expressed In con- : 


cise, Vigorous. language easily understood. ASa means : 


" of propaganda we recommenda them to all who desire to 


hells on the. movement. for. sovial reform. _ Those who |} 
wish to have these tracts placed where they willdo good. | 
but who are unzble personally to attend to their dis- | 


tribution, can remit the price to. us, as we have every 

facility for sending them where they are needed and 

will be read: oe aS es iegee 
The following haye already appeared: 
“No. 1. “First Principles.” “By Henry Georg: 


orge. 4 pares. 
No. 2: “Land and Taxation." A conversati 


between: 


David Dudley Field and Henry George. 4 pages. 


}-pert Spencer. 4 pages. 


ee genres f 8 eRe amen rene S Pee amen 


No. 3. “The Right to the Use of the Earth.” By Her-— 
- No. 4. “A Christinn Minister on the Remerly for Pov- 
erty.’? A sermon. by the. Rev. Hugh’ O. Pentecost, 
Newark, N. J. 2 payes. i Bas 
No. 5. ‘A Suni in Proportion.” 
pages. 8 DES SE 
No. 6..“‘The Settler’s. Nightmare.” By Louis F. Post. 
4 pages. a : reg idntey 
No. 7. “New York's Docks: The True Mode of Raising 
Revenue.”. By. J. W. Sull 2 S-pages. oo 
‘No. 8.“Unemployed .Labor.”. By Henry Georg 
‘paxges. ore = mie aoe Aes Ltt 
No..9...“Voices. for Reform.” 4° pages. 
No. 10.. “A Mysterious Disappearance.” By. Lewis 
Freeland. 6 pages. ve BERS 
No. il. How to Increase Profits”. By Al J. Steers. 
2 pages. : i Slog AU ere 
No. 12. “The American: Farmer.??): By): Hen 
George. 4. pages. | . he ORS SS 
“No. Be. Saitors’ Snug Harbor waned the Randal Farm 
By W.T. Croasdale.: 12 puges. ea ee : 


No. 13. 
pages. 


100 copies, 15 cents;: 1 
Four-page, tracts—225 
cents; 10K copi ee 
Six-page tra 
1,00 coptes, 33 
Ten-page. tracts—25. cup 
cents; 1, copies, $6; 5,000 


a 10 copies, B. 


+5 
Fe 


~ Address 


‘THNAX REFORMER... 


The frst paper published in America devotes 
mivocucy of the principles of “Brogress and Pove 


Subscription, ope. vear, with’ a ‘copy. of “P 
Poverty,” viven free, 3) cents: with “Pro 
erty sind “Social Problems," 73 ce 
toe MM. BATILE, 9 


The Phenographie In-(}. 


FEST STEEL BARRZLS@LICKS. 


Ft. 
= 


KILLAT 108 YARDS; 


ts 100. copies, 37 cents; aE 


10) copies, 75 | 


Wo bavojozt purchased A’ A GEA : 
BACREFACE fomaLLADING NEW YOR 


AO nen ee AN at ee pee 56 = CC 
reece ee ott ag a Se ea ge Seren 
‘ era amew ; 


ARE 
THE - 


ng found, 
z owing ime 
ave patents: 
Se EULOUE protects: perfect! 
hi and Inic spring (the most delicate an 
Vitsl parts) from damage,. dist and! dampness: 
ur Pntendt Campound itecuiator bas absolately 
no fort motion, ; 
Our PAL ONT STESE 
and sisipfest mede. 
Oar Prtont. Dust-preof movements are freq 
fren ol) varingions cansed by dirt or dampnesay 
anacryenta eich neo! hermaker dcesordareclaim, 
We are the enly Factory using oniv Genuine Ruby 
Fewels i ecery arade, end all our Watches arg 
mande of the hest materin!, and-aro accurata 
time keepers, under our own guarantee, 


5 cy bis ead Ppglee es. UG Chestnut & 
ATAINSSA BRES cuiacerutes 

Geucral Agents for the Keystone Standard Watch Cg, 

far AS VOUR JiNVEeLER FOR THEME 


istadves RIBBONS, 


We have porchased at receng 
Wholesale nuction asfes several 
In: ge lots cf Rewnants of 
Rbibong stoyriceswhick 
Wiilcuabie ud to olersplens 
Gi bargains, These reme 


WED is tho srrongesg 


tiree yarda and upwards ig 
I-ngth, and many of then 
are the: finest quality of 
F.bhong inthe market, of 
) diferent widtha, in. a wae 
nery of Taghionaile Shades, 
fn fact, nearly all colorgare 
reprrsentedt salao diferent 
hinds of Rithons adapted 
{fer bonnet stringa, necke 
Wear. i. ing fur hateand 
Greases, tewa, carts, etc, 
ete. Ilo lady can purchase 
such tne robhengas these 
Blony Storein thaland for 
fouy ttides the money. If 
rou wil) agree toshbow the 
goods teLiendts, andeld us 
temakesuied, We Will send 
a sample box afthese ele» 
faut ribtons for BS ectas 
Mstamps, Dwoe Boxes 
cacts. Four Box-s 
Si, Bean Boxes, 52. 


Empire Agency, 
37 Callege Fiace, 
NEW YORK, N. ¥e 
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Walker's California 


c oe aa es ot - ane ell ws 
wy @ nal 
ly Temperance Bitters Known. 

The Old PReliabla’ Remedy of 25 years stands 
ing counts its cures by_the million of all Diseases 
arising froma Torpid Liver or Blood Impurities, 

Et is free from alcokol or any kind of miner 
al poisons, being purely vegetable. 

Winegar Bitters is no uncertain. medicin 
made to please the palate, or to mislead the sud] 
fering. When taken it * proceeds to business,’* 
and ihe patient soon chtainsthe relie? hoped fer. 

The trterds of Vinegar Bittersare Legions 
We have ret to hear of any one who bas used 
thisinvaluable medicine without being benefited. 

Wry st then, if in poor health. and you wilk 
soon und good health return. Itis put up ig 
two styles, vic: Old Style, slightly bitter, ad 
New Style. pleasaat taste. 

Price, 31.00 per botile. Sold by all Druggists.’ 
RO, #8. PicWONALD BROG CO, 
Cer. Washinston and Charlton Streets, New Yor%, 
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Moss Rose 


Sold by drnevists orseut by mail 
. 5 ig eon 
0c. E. T. Hazeitine, Warren, Pa, 
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- 9030 Third avenue, cor. 12th street, _ 
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THE GREATEST OFFER EVER SADE TO SPORTSMEN, AFIHECTO F 
IMPORTED DGUSLE-BARREL BREECH-LOADER with Gute aig aoe 
“BANGS OME ENGLISH CARVED SCHETKERZED WALNOT STOCKs 
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GUN IMPORTING Fini [who have cecently failed] their entire stock of the well-xcown aed standard “BELDEN” DOUBLE 


BARREL BREECH-LOADIN H GUNS. aS ABOVE DESCRIDO. 
or REMINGTON for ria hehe ae aah OTHERWISE, “a3 wo bongnt a iargencntsr, 


NUMBER at only 
Gtates}. AFTER 


$12.59 
wea stall charge the REG 
aside their mazzie 1 G, 15. Sinise: 


ers and secare this most SUPERIOR BREECH-LOADER 


a respect 109 COLT, P. 
Seances oor here cocized to oer a LIMITED 
Cnited 
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each, UP TO AUG.15, 1887 {for the purnose ciintradreiag them more pecs aan now? 
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